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CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 

oF Aes MY AND HOME FOR TEN 

me be s.—67th year :«f Academy, 13th of Home. 
Preparation for Coliege or Business. Absolutely 
heaithbfui location and genuine home, with refined 

surroundings. 

Gymnasium. References reqetred. 

J. H, Roo, Principal. 





OTORY s Hamden. 
P get TORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
#325 to $375, Homelike influences combined 
with tirm yon oo and tho: ough school system, 
Extensive grou Symesciem. boathouxe, etc. 
Send for clreular. Rev L. EVEREST,M.A.,Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, Litchtield Co., New Preston. 
hie SEMINARY. FOR BOYSAND 
Young Men. Baterences: President Dw ght, 
Yale Untvenibr Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. Forother references or intcrmation inquire of 
Rev. HENRY Upson, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centr 
“HE MISSES VIN7 0. ” S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Tuursday, October 6. 
Number limited. 
ONNECTICUT, Wallingford. 
O SE MARY HALL. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss RuvutTz-REEs, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterb 
ron MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Advent term, siahieent year, omen 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev neis T. Russell, M 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hilliard, Principal. 











DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, andGerman Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 





DIisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
WE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares for the colleges and spree 
ties. Full academic course. Number limited to 20. 
Mr. ston takes two boys into his house and gives 
them his personal attent yt anny begins Sept. 
8 ROBERT L. PRESTON, ., Room 1, 1331 F 8t. 





District or CotumsBia, Washington. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Young Ladies and Little Girls, 
Eleventh session opens September 28. 
For catalogue address Principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, 





LOUISIANA. New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
and Day schovl for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
Mrs, JULIA R. TUTWILER and Mrs. ANNE Ca- 
BELL Rust, Frecipels. removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
Place to 70) St. Paul St., will reopen September 21, 
Poardiog pape) limited to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for Coll 





MARYLAND, B:ltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
ISS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
opens Sept. 21, with a very able corps of teachers. 
Students prepared for College. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 
Armstrong. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St 
WEEDGCEWORTH BOARDING AND 

Day Schoo! for Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 
cipal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, sept. 22, 1892. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Cha: les st 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 

ate Mrs. W. M. CARY, Miss Cary. 
Fifty-first year. Summer address, Ber Harbor, Me. 





MARYLAND, Catonsvil! NY 
7.TIMO THY’ S ERE NCH, GERMAN, 
and English Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reopens Sepiember 22, 1892. Principals— 
Miss M. O. CARTER and Miss y R. CARTER. 





MARYLAND, Notre Dame P. O., near Baltimore, Md. 

OTRE DAME OF MARYLAND.— 

Collegiate Institute for Young inte and 
Preparatory School for Little Girls. MBLA. 


MARYLAND, Reisterstown (near Baltimore’. 
WE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 
for Girls, founded in 1832—Western Maryland 
Railroad—long noted for healthfalness, careful train- 
ing, and thorough instruction. 
Rev. ARTHUR J. Rica, A.M., M.D. 


ASSACHUSETTS, Am 
AR GRO VE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls reop ber 21, 1892. 
Miss Parume Ww. Wooren, A.B., 
Princ ipal. 














Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS'S HOME 
44 School for Young Ladies reopens September 





© lieebiomal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belm 

HE BE LMO NV T SCHOOL. —PRi- 

vate Boarding School for Boys. Boys prepared 
for Harvard on apy of the four common methods of 
admission, for sScientitic School, or for Business; 
laboratory courses; school limited to sixty; six in- 
structors, four with twelve years’ experience; two 
large buildings and new stone chapel (in course of 
erection); fine athletic track; two base ball fields; 
fifteen acres on the old Cushing-Payson Estate. 
Terms, ag J peryear. Addres 

F, HaRpina, A.M, (Harv. ), Head Master. 





88ACHUZETTS, Billerica 
11 TCHELL SBOYS’ SCHOOL, 18 miles 
m Boston, on the B. & L. R.R. A strictly select 
Famiy ‘School for Boys from 7 to 15inclusive. Fall 
term commences September 19. Send for circular 
to M. C. MITCHELL, A.M., Principal. ; 





MASSACBUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
MTAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (6gth Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 
Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley bg eet is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 
eparation also for College (with or without 
Greek)andforbusiness, Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Poston, 23 West Cedar St. 
OME FOR GIRLS, 
Where they have refined, cultivated surround- 
ings, are carefully chaperoned while studying with 
rivate teachers or in any Drivate school. Number 
imited to six. Address Mrs. T. 8. WInsLow. Refer- 
ences: Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D.; Rev. 8. H. Dana, D.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupi re- 
ared for eollege. References: the Rt. Rev. Peni lips 
rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge ; 
Gen. F.A. Walker, Pres. Inst. of Technology, Boston 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
TSS FRAN CES y “EME RSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
HOME ond mS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Newbury Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
R. HALE’S SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard Collegs and the Massachusette In- 
stitute of Technology. The tenth year will begin 
Monday, October 3. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave, 
ISS C. JF. CHAMBERLA YNE 

Wil, open a Home and Day Schoo! for Girls, 

October 5, 1892, Prospectus sent upon application, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls wll spepen Cct. 3,1~92. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTA, aay); 8 Garden St 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School tor Boys.—Tenth | year opens Soot. 28, 
Admission examinations June 2 , Sept. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land's End, 
Rockport, Mass. Send tor circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R FOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family Schoo! for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical laboratory. Circulars. Address (till Sept. 15), 
Islesford, Hancock Co., 





Massacuusetts, Cambridge, 17 Berkeley St. 
ISS INGOLS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen 8e; t. 29, 1892.—Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


(Private—for Girls.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concora. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or busi- 
ness, All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and pbysical trainiog. Buildings new and 
according to latest yoda. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES 8S, GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys’ are members of the f-mily. Elementary classes 
for young boys. . B. KNAPP. S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. . 
OSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty- nao pA Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
James C, Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Leicester. 
EICESTER ACADE: UY. .—r0g9th Year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 6,1892. English and 
om ay ical Courses. Prepares for Business and the 
best Colleges and Technical Schoo al Both sexes. 


C. F. PALM B., Prin. 
Address A. H. CooLipaes, President Of Trustees, 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 
OME SCHOOL FOR EIGHT BOYS 
preparing for Harvard. Grorer L. STOWELL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymout 
R. KNAPP’S HOME “SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th ye 
H. W. RoyaL, (Harv.) Head Tistes. 
n. 


Mrs, KNAPP, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First Term, Sixteenth Yeur, begins September 
14. Address 
J. B. SEWALL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
R. AND MRS MOH. v McDUFFIE'S 


School for Girls. Formerly | Miss Howard’s. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley 


WE WELLE SLEY HOME SCHOOL 
for Boys prepares tor College and Scientific 
Schools. Address Re ev. EDwaARD A. BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 40th year. 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
serene School.—A family school for girls and 
. paration for all high educational institu- 
aa and for a Bee useful life. For catalogue, address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
WE HOME SCHOOL, 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
WE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 387thyeir. Cas ical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Depts. Gymnasium. Stric: dis- 
cipline. Homecare. J. A. SHAW, A.M, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. , 
R& THROGFS SCHOOL FOR 
Young Lad es and Children.—Col ege Prepara- 

tory or Special Cuurses. Reopens Sept. 28, L8y2. 

MASSACHUSRTTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL'’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tifle | School. Send ft rv Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake : : ; : 
ICHIGAN MILIT. 1k} ACADEMY. 
—A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
Academies 
"Catalogue & sent bapon application. —y 
NEw HAmpPsHIRE, Mount Vernon. 
CCOLLOM INSTITUTE.—A_ COZ- 
lege graduate, 20 years a teacher, living in a 
beautiful mountain viitage 50 miles from .vos.on 
will take into his family six i aod will personal- 
ly prepare them for col.eze. r busin as. 
JOBN B. WELCH, A.M., Prin. 
NEw JERSEY, Rrid: reton 
pei TH FERSE Y INSTITUTE. —27a 
year be -ins Sept. 14 Bothsexes. Prepares for 
any College, Tenehioe. or Business. French, Ger- 
man, Art, Music, Military Driil, Gymnasium. 
ee Tatas I wh H. K. 1 TRASK, Prin. — 
NEw JERSEY, Burlington. . d 
T. MARY’S HALL.—CHRISTMAS 
Term en Sept. 21, 1892. 
Miss CHARLOTTE TITCOMB, Principal. — 





New Jersey, Cranberry 
RIVATE HOME A. VD SCHOOL FOR 
feeble in mind. 
Rev. . ©. F. . GARRISON, Principal. — 


NEw JERSEY, Deckertown, Sussex County. 
EELEY’S SELECT BOARDING 
oe for Boys, ages. Terms, $225; no ex- 

w. H. SEBLRY, / A M.. Prin. 
NEW JERSEY, Montclair, 777 Bloomfleld Ave. 
ny ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
—Thirteen miles from New an summit of 
Orange Mountains. Cadets prepared for scientific 
schools, college, or business. ery pesos, 
_P. Hughes, Inspector-General oO 
Cadets live in a. "Wy avoiding the ft of dor- 
mitory life. J.Q@. MacVicar, A.M., Print ipal. 











NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 


M ISS DANA'S BOARDING AND DAY 


School for Girls reopens Sept. 21. College pre- 
— Resite t French and German teachers, 
horough tastrectson in English. with speciai ad- 
vantages in Art, Music, and Deisarte Gymnastics, 
‘rerms. including board and tuition in English, Latin, 
and G Greek, $70v, 


NEw JERSEY, Mount Holly. a 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY 
(sa s.—Healthful, helpful. homelike. Cata- 
sage, | ex: Session.) Fall opens sept. 13. 
J. J. COALB, A. M. | (Princeton), Principal — 

New JERSEY, Princeton. 
WE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
Ly opens Sept. 21. mn may be ad- 


President Patton of neeton College, 
or to J. B. Pors, Head Master. 


FOR 
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NEW JERSEY, Trenton. 
DD PUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their stud es 
Terms $000, No extras. Only six boar: ng pupils 
EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 
New YORK, Albany. 5 ; 
T.AGNES’ SCHOOL.—UNDER TH: 
direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full 
course. of study from Kindergurten through Har- 





vard course fur Women. 3 instructors For Cata- 
lage, address St. Agnes School. 
NEw Yorx, Buffalo, st. M t’s Place. 


argare 4 
SCHOOL.—FALL 
Primary and advanced 
courses of study Harvard examinations for women. 
Ful y equip gymnasium, Sargent system For 
circulars address Miss Tuck, Principal. 


MARGARET'S 
ad hee Sept. 21. 


New YORE, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-second year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. PF. HaRTT, 
2s4 Delaware Ave. 
New Yor«k, Long Island, Garden City. 
S PAUL'S SCHOOL. — PREPARES 
- forthe best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and 
Business. Fifteen masiers. Thoroughly equ pped 
laboratories and gymnasium. Military dr i ander 
U. 8. Army Officer. CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 
A.B, (Harv.). Head Master, 





New York, Geneva. 
ELANCE Y SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
For circulars address Miss M. 8. Smart, Prin. 
New York, Kingston-on-Hudson, 
G2z DEN HILL PREPARATORY 
—_ School for Boys. JoHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


Ni EW Y ORK, Manlius. 


Sf JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL — 
Givi ‘able ad , Cla-sical, Commercial, Spe- 
ec al,and Prepi:atory Cour-e<«, Under Visitation 
War Department and Recents Of University of N, 
Regular session tegin. Sept. 15 
t. Kev. DD. HUNTINGTON, Prest. 
Lt.-Col. we. VERBECK, >upt. 


New York City, 109 West 54th Street. 
f/ ORKINGMAN'S SCHOOL, U-R. it 
of the Society for Ethical Culture.—A limited 
number of pay paptis will be taken; tuition fee sau 
and $100. — ourse of Instruction: Ali te usual Ens 
lish branches, M»nuai Training, Freehand Drawin 
and Modelling, Science teaching, German, Voca 
Music, and Gymnasties in all classes. Full ecraded 
course, including Kindergarten. In the Normal 
Traini ¢ D partment for Kindergart ers, sta ieats 
will receive regular instraction in Psychology, His- 
tory of Education, Art, Vorel Music, and Science, in 
addition to the training in kiodergarten methods 


proper; the full course covers two years. Schoo! 
opens Sept. 12. Applications received now at the 
school. M. P. E. GROsZzMANN, Superintendent. 


New YorK City, 43 West 47th St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRIS.— 
Preparatory and Primary AE i Mri Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. Resident students, 
Mary B. Wurron, 4.B., and Lors A. Banes 
(ermesty of 525 Park Avenue). 
New Y O8K Crrr. 63 Fifth Avenue. , 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (SUCCES- 
sors to the Misses Green). Established in 1816. 
This school continues the careful training and tho- 
rough instruction in every department for which it 
has hitherto Lay so favorably known. 77th year 
begins October 
New York C ITY. 9 West Lith Street. 
HE BRYANT SCHOOL FOR S7TAM- 
MERERS.—ThirteensA year. For the correction 
andcure of -tammering and all nervous defects of 
speech. Pupils sent us by Drs. Hammond. Starr, Se- 
guin, Lusk, and other specialists. Circulars upon ap- 
Plication. 
New YorE Cry, Nos. 6, &, and 10 Rast 534 St 
HE REED SCHOOL.—BOARDING 
and Day Schoo! for Giris. Primary, Preparato- 
ry, Collegiate, and Special Courses. Miss Jouia G. 
MCALLISTER, neipal; Mrs. SYLvanvus ReEp, Visit- 
or. Twenty-ninth year begins October 4, 1892. 











New Yore crry, 6 West 48th Street. 
lv TSS SPENCE S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Special students 
— No more than eight pupils constitute any 





NEw Youe ¢ Crry, 2 Est sath St. 
HE MISSES GRINNELLS DA 
School for G ria reopens October 4. Collegiite, 
Academic, Preparatory, aud Primary Deparimeats. 
Kindergarten, October lu. 


°) 





Naw Yorn Crry, Riverside Drive, 85th and 
s6to S.reets. 
7 WIE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.—( Formeriy of Columbia Heights, Brook- 
lyn.) 


New Yorx Crry, 8. E. cor. Wes’ End Av. and 71st St. 
V3 6 Vv NORMAN INSTITUTE (Founded 
fur Young Ladies and ebiidren. Princt- 


pai, vo a® NogmMa™ 





Educational. 


Naw Yorx Crry, 1941 Madison a 
ASSICAL St HOO! F GIALS 
“Pri ary an! Advinced werk. ° ertifleates ac- 
cepted by Wellesley and ot = Colleges. Delsarte 
Gymoas¥cs. Reopens Sept ? 
LILa Y Norta, Principal. 


New Yor« Crrrv, 423 Madison Avenve 
¢ fi. MORSE = = F{007 FOR BOYS 
, Will reopen October 3 
The Principal's address until September 16, will 
be Cotuit, Ma~s. 


New Yore owe) 69 Bast 52d St. 
A ISS CRO "KER'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls cnet at3] W. 42d 8t., will reopen Oc- 
tober 5. Classea for small boys 


New York Crrr, 55 West 47 th St 


VSS GIBBONS s COL FOR RES, 
é Saran H. EMERSON, Principal, will reopen Sep- 
temberws. A few boarding pups taken 
New Yorx Crrv, 52 and #4 Bast STth St 
| ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP 
SON'S Boaridi and Day School for Girls re 
opens ‘Thursday, Octo yer 6, LNPD 
New Lae Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINA 
RY. rq i facilities for the Higher Sciences, 
Philosop Anguages, Music, Painting, watheric 
~ ee ye Seth year begina Sept vl Ad- 
Cuas. FP. Down, Ph.D. Pres. 


New Yor«, Sing Sing 
Sed JOHN’ S SCHOO! A mae 4) 

—) SON. D.D., Rector, Warren S Adanis, A.M. Aa- 
sociate Principal. A prepar-tory school of high 
rade, Military aystem heroughiy equipped la 
» Patory, EY moasium with «wimming tank, and pia 
grounds. Special care of vounger boys. ibe 24t 
year will begin September 20. 


New York, Syracu<e, Sn zoane s Street. 

a Se hool for ‘Girls, under the directio a the 
Misses Goodyear and Mr. Walter A. Burlingeme, will 
reopen Sept. 14, 18v2. For information address 

Miss FANNY GooprTrReaRr. 


New York, Tartrytown-on- Hudson 
ft / \ 4 ‘ \ . Ss | ‘ : , A P / A ‘ 
for College or Bosines Summ . n Jone 
lv’. Reopens Sept i4, Sot . 1M 





FURMAN 


N Ew Y ORK, Tarty town 


"on8 Day School for Gtris. will reap en ‘Sey pt 20. 
Miss M. W. Metre . Prine ipal, 


NEw Yorx, Tivoli-on- Hudson. 

t ie RINITY SCHOOL.—ZOCA T7704 Id 
surroundings unsurpassed Equipment com- 
sete Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling aliers«, etc. 
herough preparation for col ewe, scientific schools, 
or business. JAMES STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


NorTR CAROLINA, Asheville, 
7 HE MAITLAND SCHOO! POR 
Girls, 40 French Broad Avenue, reopens Mon- 
day, September 26 
Mrs. BR. MarTLann, Principal. 


NORTH CAROLIN A. Asheville, 
IAVENSCROF y 
\ atory Roarding 
Master, RONALD Mc 














PAR- 


Onto, Cincinnat 

| SS £GFP 1 

4 reoren 8 peem 
have taken successful 
tion for ad oi LC -- ‘ 


Atew boarding pupils 
be sent on a egpgaancea. 
“Onto, Cincinnati, Law. 
ARTHOLOME W 
Classical Home and Day ; 
Ladies. Thorough Courses in Ancien 
languages, Science and Mathematics 
admits to College. G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph. D. 
Onto, Cincinnati, WeiInut Hills. : 
| TSS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
English and French Family and Day School 
September 28, 1892. Pupils take special work or 
the tall course f: Fr college examinations. z 
Ont0, Cincinnati. 
Miss ARMSTRONG 'S SCHOOL FOR 
f Giris. Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
limited. Circulars sent on application. 


Onto, Cincinnati. 
fr DEX PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
« Twelfth year begins Sept. 26. Resident pupile 
limited toten. For circular address Mme. FREDIN. 
Oxnt0, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 
TSS PHELPS’S ENGLISH AND 
Classical School for Young Ladies.—Special ad- 
van in Language, Literature, Music. Art, Ora- 
tory, Physical and Social Culture. "Fall term begins 
Sept, 29, }, 1892. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn 
— BALDWIN’ = "DA Y, BOARD- 
and as e Spepeeeions Senet for Girla 
foupenn pt. 28. ‘or circular ad as 
Miss FrorReNce BALDWIN. 
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Educational, 


PRNNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit, Greek, ey Mathematics, Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon. French, Old French, It Iian- Spa- 
nish German, including Poi and Old High Ger- 
man, Ce/tic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry. B ologv,and lectures on Philosophy. 
ymnas um, with Dr. 8 ent’s ap aratus compiete’ 
Fellowships (value $50!) in Greek, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, History, and Biology. For Program, 
dress as above. 





wa Ae 
4 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
“ad dag f VANIA MILITARY ACA- 
EMY. 31st year begins September 14, 1892. 
°o A Miltary’ Oe ye Degrees in Civil Engineering, 
tecethie ceqnniees Preperotery Department. 
< ny rga paratory Dep: n 


Ool. 0. E. Hyatt, President, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster County. 
INDEN HALL SEMINAR Y.—q9gTH 
year will begin Sept. 14. A safe, comfortab'e 
schooi-home. Special attention to inividual schol- 
ars. Liberal course of study. Rational methods of 
instruction. Circulars mailed on request. 





Educational. 


‘HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 

—The Leading School of Expressionin America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. MosEs TRUE BROWN, M.A.. Boston, Mass. 


. ba. YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broad- 

y, N. Y. City.—" Dwight method” of instruc- 

tion. “Dagree of LL.B. given after two year ’ course. 

Graduate course now added. Tuition fee, $100. For 
Catalogues, ete., ¢ address GEORGE CHASE. Dea: 


ISS PUTNAM, HAVING RELIN- 

quished her s«hool, will take under her »ro- 

tec tion two or three youn: ladies who desire to 

prosecute their studies in tye city of Boston. Ac- 

commodations omple and delightful. Terms re:son- 

able. Address LovIsE PUTNAM, The Ludlow, 
Trinity tli Copley Squire, Boston, Mass. 











Teachers, etc. 
ROF. A. OLDRINI, French and Italian 


—Grammar and Literature—w ints a position in 
Univer ity or College. West p referred. Reference, 
Dr. W. T. Harris, U. 8. Comm'r of Education. Wash- 
ington. Address 1437 L 8t., Washington, D. O. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Logan, Philadelphia. 


‘ ff / CODRIELD | 
Residence of the late Clayton French. 
School and College eeparators for You: 
Ladies. aeteene 1879) ) Within easy access o 
Philadel o hours from New York. Board 


and tations $600 perannum. For catalogue. address 
PRINCIPAL OF “ WOODFIELD.” 


PENNSYLVANIA | Ogontz. 
Cm TENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 





my.—On the summit «f the Chelten_ Hills, neir 

Philadelpbia. Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 

modious buildings and extensive grounds. Attend- 
ance limited to 60 boys. $»50 ner year; no extras. 
JOHN CALVIN RICE, A.M. Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phil«delphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL, A_ high-class 
school. Exceptionallv healthfullocation. De- 
lightful surroundings. Preparesfor any college or 
business. Special care of younger boys. Number 


Illustrated Catalogue. 
Onmas. x STROUT, t Prins. 
F. BE. Mouton, 


PENNSYLVANIA, ay Germantown, 

5128 Germantown Avenu 
RA NALIN SCHOOL. — > STA BLISH- 
ed in 1885. Chartered in 1887. A School for 
yaand Young Men. Will receive fifteen resident 
pupils. The Annual Register, with tull information, 
sent on application. 
Grores A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
204, 204, 335 W, Chelten Ave. 

TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 

ing and Day Schoo .—24th year. “Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 

examinations are held tn the school by an examiner 

from the college. Schoi certificate ai mits to Va-sar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia. Chestnut Hill. 
Ae COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
nglish, French, and German Boarding-School 
for Rn, ne ladies reopens Sept. 23. 
Students prepared for coliege. Ample srounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2037 De Lancey 
Place (former ly 2106 Spruce Street). 
TSS GIBSON’S FAMILY AND DAY 
School for Girls. Fali term begins Seotember 
i. 1892. Home pupils limited. Preparation for Col- 
ege. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut St. 
EST WALNUT STREET SEMI- 
NARY for Young Ladies. 26th Year. Is pro- 
vided for giving a superior education in Collegiate, 
Eclectic, and Preparatory Departments; also in 
Music and Art, Mrs. HENRIETTA Kurz 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelph a, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ERMANTOWN ACADEMY, — ES- 


tablished 1760. Bight boerding pee Sakon. 
ERSHA 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Phils delphia. 
(2OkGE F. MARTIN’S SCHOOL FOR 
7 Boys Established 1882. 6 boarding pupils taken. 


SouTs DaKkorT:, Sioux Falls. 

LL SAINTS’ SCHOOL.—A BOARD- 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren, e school has special advantages; the terms 
are moderate; the building has every modern con- 
venience; Bishop Hare makes it his home. The 
h and dry air of South Dakota proves often very 
salutary to those who need such a tonic. Sioux Falls 
may be reached by five of the great railroads of the 

country. For particulars addre 

ALL Saints’ SCHOOL. 









































~~ VERMONT, Burling 

ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTI- 

TUTE.—Home Schoo! for Boys. Prepares for 
college or business. Military drill; wholesome dis- 
cipline; most beautiful and healthful location in the 

country. Terms, $37 
H. H. Ross, A.M., Principal. 
VIRGINIA, Bellevue 





ELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.—T7HO- 
ag 
W. R. Apsor, Principal. 


as |youns me 





OUTH OF FRANCE.—A FRENCH 
University Professor will accept two bovs in 
his family. Board, with lessons in French, $500 a 
year eac Boys sent to Lyceum if eee Cli- 
mate very mild "ind salubrious. Addres 
M. DE RUTHIE, noon France. 


"HARVARD GRADUATE AND 

German Ph.D, of exper ence wisbes to tutor 

forthe September examinations. Highly recom- 
mended. pon H. H. B., the Nation. 


ANUAL TRAINING TEACHER DE- 

sires position. Threeyears’ experience: wood 
work, iron work, drawing. Address Cus. A. HEATH, 
Brookline, Mass. 


VUNG LADY WHO HAS HAD 
several years’ experience in a library would 
like position. Address F. G., Nation office. 


WARLES W. STONE, Tutor ie Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 




















School Agencies. 


et) SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
AU, Elmhurst, (Chicago), Ill.. supplies col- 
legos, poet og academies, publie schools, etc, 
with the best teachers. Records of candiaates tho- 
roughly investigated and full information furnished 
to emplovers free of a Send for list of availa- 
ble candidates. Address ©. J. ALBERT, Tine Th. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place. Boston, Mass., 70 Fifth Ave. 
- ¥.,106 Wabash Ave, Chicago, lil., and 371 Main 
Btrest Hartford, Conn. = -page Agen tT - 
r EVERETT ( 


AE NEI Ww A MERICA N TE ACHE RS 

Aaency.--Teachers seeking positions and those 

wishing a change at an ay, salary, shou'd ad, 

dress C. B. RuGGLEs & Co., (Palace Hotel Building} 
Room C, 237 Vine 8t., Cincinnati, O 


q: MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 

tutors governess, teachers, etc., supplied to 

Colleges, schools, and Jy ye MIRIAM COYRIEER, 
50 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. ¥ 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Hstablished 1855. 3 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 


NE. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Reasons why this Bureau has gained and deserves 
the confidence and patronage of so large a con- 
stituency of teachers and school officers ali over the 
nation. 


(1.) Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in 
New England, having been established in 1875. 

(2.) Because its Manager for the last eleven 
years isa professional educator, and has become 
familiar with the condition and wants of every 
arade of schools and the necessary qualifications of 
teachers. 

(3.) Because the number of our candidates is 
large, and embrac’s many of the ablest teachers, 
male and female, in the profession. 

(4.) Because a'l applications for teachers receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

‘}.) Because our pledge for fair dealing and de- 
votion to the interests of our patrons has been re- 
deemed. 

No charge to school officers. Forms and Circulars 
sent FREE. Register now !or the autumn vacan- 
cies; for winter and spring as well, as the de- 
mand is constant. Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
ANT AGENCY fate” fe Aorta 
of vacancies and THAT is aw... but it it if it 
tells you gy nog . is —_ to recom- 
snends yen, “that is mare. "Ou < 7s RECOMMENDS 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, 7 nna N. Y. 























Educational. 


The Columbian University, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The OCoiumbian College opens.............--..Sept. 19 
The Medical School of the University opens...Oct. 3 
The Dental School of the University opens....Oct. 3 
The Corcoran Scientific School opens........... Oct 5 
The Law School of the University opens....... Oct. 5 


THE LAW SCHOOL FACULTY. 


JAMES ©. WELLING, LL.D., President, 
And Professor of Pune oe and Private International 





HE Hon. JOHN M. HARLAN, LL.D., 
(imental Justice of the Supreme Court ‘of the 
United States ) 

Professor of the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 
Uni'ed States, of tue Law of Domestic Rela- 
tions. of Commercial Paper, and of Torts. 


THE Hon. WALTER 8, COX, LL.D. 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Oourt of the Dis- 
tr ct of Columbia ) 

Professor of the Law of Realand Personal Property, 
of Contracts, and of Cr.mes and as 
THE Hon. WILLIAM A. MAURY. 

(Assis ant Attorn y-Generai of the United Bietes. ) 
frofessor of Equity Jurisprudence, of Common Law 
and Equity Piead ng, and of the Law of Evidence. 

THE Hon. DAVID J BREWER, LL.D 
(Associate Justice of the Sapreine ‘Court of the 
nited States.) 
Professor of ihe Law of Corporations, 


Pror. G. H. EMMO'1T, A.M., LL.B., 
(of the Johns Hopkins University,) 
Lecturer on the Civil Law. 

HENRY E. DAVIS, A.M., LL.M., 
(Sometime Assistant At oraey of the District of 
Columbia. 

Professor of Common Law Practice, and Lecturer 

on the History of Law 
Tus Hon. AUGUSCUs 8S. WOR! HINGTON LL.B. 
pa ometime Distr ct Attorney of the United States. § 
cturer on Lexal Bibliography and the Use of Au- 
thorities in Court. 


WILLIAM F. MATTINGLY, Esgq., 
(of the Washington Bar.) 
Lecturer on + ractical Commercial Law. 


THE non, Bed fener EDGAR SIMONDS, A.M.,LL.B., 
(United States C missioner of Patents.) 
Proiessor of the Law of Patents. 

THE Hon. ANDR2W C. BRADLEY, 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court ot the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.) 

Lecturer on Criminal Law, and on Criminal Plead- 
ing and Practice, 

WILLIAM G. JOHNSON, LL.M., 
(of the Washin.ton Bar.) 
Judge of Moot Court, and Professor of Legal Cate- 
chetics, 

Prof. Wm. G. Johnson. LL.M., will conduct quiz- 
zing classes, composed of #1l students in the Under- 
graduate Department, that by his catechetical 
analysis the teachings of both lectures and text- 
books may be impressed upon the memories of i\e 


pupils. 
This school opens Oct. 5. 

For catalogues, giving description of the Lecture 
Courses in the Undergraduate and Graduate De- 
partments, address 

JAMES ©. WRIESRG. LL.D., President. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The Seventeenth Year will Open Oct. 3. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: te 
Benson, E. Tarbell (Drawing and Painti: CG. 

Howard Walker, J. oe Smith (Decoration), pa: 
ward Emerson (Anatomy) and A. K. Cross (Perapec- 
tive). Pupils are allow: the free use of the eries 
the Museum. For circulars giving detailed inform- 

ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisb Pa., in famous 
Cumberland Valley. Six trains daily. order climate, 
avoiding bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, 
etc., and all college studies except music and art. 
Large music college and art —, ae department 
this year, 154, independent of free classes. Full 
faculty. College course, B.A. and B.8. o es; mate 
college, B.M. Handsome park, yn te 
heat, eymnasiam, observatory, laboratories, Sto. No 
charge for distant pupils during Christmas and Eas- 
ter vacations. ev. J, EDGAR, Ph.D., Pres 
Chambersburg, 


1856 MARYLAND 1892 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
OPENS Sige SEPT., Masog Situation Ser wi 4 
health i? miles from Washineton, on the oO. 
R. R. Laeccenerel, © Scientific, Classical. Sot 
ness, ar Military Courses. Full Corps of Profes- 
sors. Terms, $140, gw gh Books beens tg 
Washing, Room ren Heat. Prepa ry De- 
partment in oes experienced t instructors. Fall 
particulars. Addre 
Maryland Agricultural College, College Pat Park. Md. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE. 


The 117th Session wilt open Sons. 15. For Oata- 
logues and other information iy to 
RICHARD MCILWAINE, hi, 
Hampden-Sidney, Vs. 
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Educational. 
THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now Offers ten t- graduate scholar- 
ships having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. Th subjects are as follow«: Bnoglish Lite- 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology, His ory of 
Education, Chemistry, Biology, Physics. Philoso- 
pb = Italso embraces effi.ient Preparatory 
a Un dergraduate Departments. A thoroughly or- 
oised School of Ped 
FP. Gordy is ahesie © Pe 








ey uncer the charge of Dr. 
process of developme ‘t. 
ARLES W. SUPER, President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphie, two hours from New York. Opens Sep- 
r 28th. For circulars and reports apply 


OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 








Ft. Edward Collegiate Institute. | 


35th year Sept. 19. $270. Superb modern buildings 
and appointments; steam heat; rooms for 100 young 
women and for 1: J gevcncoets and teachers; 6 gradu- 
ati courses and preparatory; intelligent care of 
health, morals,and ma iners; San ten thorough 
dept’s ‘of Art, Music, Elocution and, Languages. See 
illus, catalogue. Jos. E. Kina, D.D., Ft. Edward, N. Y, 


Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 


Institute 


Offers five courses of study, viz.: 
Civil, lectrical,and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Physical and Political Science. Unsurpassed (acili- 
ba for laboratory and shup work, 

For Catalogue, address cnet, or 


UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. ty '3% aio ior 


graduate course) LL.M. Avstin Apsort, LL.D., 
Deanand Senior Professor. For Catalogue, showing 
tee Faculty, address 
Prof. I. F. Russge.i, University Building, 
Or 120 Broadway. New York City. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
CULTY OF PHYSIC. 
The 86th enema session will begin Oct. 3, 1892, and 
will end in April, 1893. Ample c'inicaland laboratory 
re. Cireulars will be sent on application to 
I. E. ATKINSON,M.D., Dean, 605 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. 





In Chemistry, 





The Thirty-rourth 
Year begins Oct. 








THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Young Men and Women. will open its 39th year 
Sept. 19. For catalogues address 
Rev. A. H. FLac om, A... Pres't, Claverack, N 


Siglar’s Preparatory Sr 
($600), Newburgh, N. Y. 


Opens September 14. Norooms kept for boys not 
arranged tor. HENRY |} Ww. . SIGLAR. 


WELLS COLLEGE 7oncxo%*: 
AURORA, N.Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful 
and healthful. New Building with Modern Improve- 
ments. Session begins September 21, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue. E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 








Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
months inthe year. Women admitted. For informa- 
tion address C. N. Pzircg, D.D.8., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE BAKER& 





The Nation. 


% Cl ance at the Difficulties 
of German Grammar. 


(1) Verjdhiedenartiges 


(Miscellaneous 


(2) Seitwerter 


Verbs) 


3) Dieg gung der Seitworter 


COMPILED BY CHARLES FE. Ct 
Price, 50 cents. 


TING, 


Liberal Terms to Teachers 


For sale by Foreign Booksellers and } y the 


Publishers 
bia eo CROOM & COoMPANy, 
2 St ate St reet, E 30ston, M iSSs, 


THIRD EDI ION Now READY 


University Publishing Co. 


EDUCA TION PUBL EK 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS 





Holmes’ Readers, 
Davis’ Readers, 

Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Sanford’s Arithmetics, 

- Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, ete 


G2" Please write for Catalocue and prices 


Dr. Sauveur’s New Editions. 
CAUSERITIES AVEC MF8 ELEVES, PETITES CAl 


SERIES, and LA P AROLE FRANCAISE. suj 
plemented with exercises and trans.ations 
La me Francaise hast a te ar 
vocabulart 
UST vtT 
PREMIERES LECONS DE GRAMM Ai FRAN 
CAISE, by Marie Sauveur and Sus ‘s 
Retail price, Yo cents 
A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s works w t 
sent to teachers only, on receipt of half the reta 
price and U0 cents for p ostace, by 
Send tor circulars om L. SAUVE 
6c *y St., Roxbury, Mass 
RIVERVIEW sAGA25uy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y 
57th year. Prepares thoroughly for Coliege. the 


Government. Academies, and Businesa M 
ganization. 


BOYS 


litary Or- 
BisBEes & AMEN, Principals. 


‘FIT FOR COLLEGE OR BU SINESS, aT 
YF reehold Institute, N.J. Quil coe. 





Vv 


FRENCH BOOKS 


And Books 


WILLIAM 





the %¥ * . ’ oe * — 
ther Foreign Languages 


s 


BLISHED BY 


R. JENKINS 


\ . \ 
R NT \ \ 
IN ONG EE M N ¢ 
By e la \ ; . 
13 I .t s W eX ‘ es 
by F. ¢ . Aas _ 
M ce l ul ‘ va : t ™ 
rit ENCH VI 
\ ~ De V 1 
l 
peures. $1 
LE FRANCAIS \ 
By Au 
£1.00 
I CHAN PU CYG 
By res | N 
16 Aber, 
CAMILLA ALIAN 
Ky } \ Ww x ’ ¥ 
notes ‘ 
ce “ 
BOUDERIE, 
Ry Maurice 1 pei 
eDiLs A piay i % 
IN PRE PARATIO N. 
To be ready Oct ris 
DES KINDES } rt 
Na “au @rey's Pre er Live es Eofante 
By Voo Wilbe e ta 
LA LIZARDIERE 
By Hen e Bor N 
~mMoO, Pay . 
LES PROSATI TANCAIS XIN 
Ry Prof t a 
$1.25 
ag ‘1 \* Ss CO; s 
Pr 74, Ww ral grat ai aketch a t 
nk lish by t astegnies e.-S 
FABLES CHOISIES I LA FONTAINE W ‘ 
preface a at ra y au hor 
haxslish es by J iofthe Brea 
FORTHCOMING FRENCH PUBLI 
CATIONS 
NANOS Sa wili for ‘ 
‘ wil ta 
br WW “ r 1 Fre t 
umbia s 
New s s 
sued of 
*Quatrev t Viet Hug 1M 
au list y a R * mene 
KE Abou et Mon yd 
ti Ml s ~e 
r e \ my r e 
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Dr “Gens 


ALLIAM 


pS 


“Atha Ant tiguus. 


iN THE STUDENTS’ SERIE 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK 


K, BOSTON, CHICAGO 


TAYLOR CO.,740 Broadway, N.Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books 


wherever published, and promptly forward 
schools with books a specialty. 


Books on application. 


same in a single shipment. 
Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library 


Supplying 


Also 
Pi ‘ads Composition and 


SCHOOL. COLLEGE. BOOKS “#3 


of all publishers, English and Foreign. 


AT WHOLESALE Y PRICES. 


Extra discount to schools.) 





KINDERGARTE 


and School } 
Supplies. 


J. W. 


SCHERMERHORN & Cco., 
East 14th Street, 
New York. 


WriiiaM Beverty Harrison, 


o9 Sth Ave., near 13th St., 
PAs 


eT eC Dumas's * Chicot,, ‘ Marguerite de 
“ Valois,’ *Queen’« Necklace,’ *45 Guards 
me,’ * Corsic in Brothers,’ ‘ihree Guardsmen.’ 

4 celone, ‘Iron Mask.’ Mailed promptiy, PRATT, 


> 6to Ave., New York 
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Professors and Instructors who contemplate changing Text-Books are 
cordially invited to consider the following books published by 
Harper & Brothers. 





: ~ To facilitate and popularize the study of General Literature 

Ancient Literature. by furnishing nocunhins and pnts sila iota text-book on 

Cloth, $1 20. the subject was the aim of Prof. Joun D.QuackeENnzos in the 

preparation of his Illustrated History of Oriental and Classical Literature. An examina- 
tion of this work will show it to be all that could be desired as a manual of instruction. 


The following Anglo Saxon studies, by Dr. Francis A. Marcu of La- 
Anglo-Saxon. fayette College, are offered for the consideration of instructors in that 

subject: A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage, in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old 
Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High German. Price $1 80.—An Anglo-Saxon 
Reader with Philological Notes: a Brief Grammar and a Vocabulary. Price $1 10—A Method 
of Philological Study of the English Language. Price 55 cents. 


The Sixth edition of Dr. Simon Newcoms’s Popular Astronomy. places 
Astronomy. that book in the front rank of class-books. The historic and philosophic 

sides of the subject have been treated with greater fulness than is usual in 
works of this character, while the purely technical side has been proportionately condensed. Price 
$1 30.—Recreations in Astronomy, with Directions for Practical Experiments in Telescopic 
Work, by Henry Wuite Warkey, is an original and interesting text-book. Price $1 25. 


j Of the books published in this branch of study the attention of professors 
Bible Study. and instructors is invited to Smith’s Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment History, published at $1 25 each,and Smith’s Smaller Scripture 
History, at 60 cents. The SMALLER Scripture History is perhaps more widely used than any 
other text-book on that subject. Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment, price $6 50; Westcott & Hort’s Greek-English Testament, price $3 50; and 
Westcott & Hort’s Greek New Testament, Student’s Edition, price $1 00, are all standard 
works, and are largely used by Bible students. 


En lish Words English Words, by Prof. Cuarves F. Jounson of Trinity College, 
4 * Hartford, Conn.,is a book which aims at making Etymology sugges 

Cloth, &4 cents. tive and interesting, and at presenting the elements of the subject in 
such a form as to stimulate further investigation and lead to a more correct and literary use of 
words. The author has expressed himself in so happy and entertaining a manner that his book 
is as charming as a good story. 


: : Inthe series of ENGLisH Cuiassics, prepared by Dr. Wm. J] Rotre 
English Classics. and published with notes and illustrations, teachers will find aids to 
Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, gocents. — their work which are rarely equalled. ‘His rare abilities asa 
teacher,” says the Louzsuclle Courzer-Journal, ‘“‘enable him to prepare Classics like these in the 
best manner for school use.”’ ‘He has done his work ina manner that comes as near to perfec- 
tion as man can approach,” says the Boston Traveller. Browning’s Blot in the ’Scutcheon 
and Select Poems of Oliver Goldsmith, Select Poems of Thomas Gray, The Minor 
Poems of John Milton, The Lays of Ancient Rome, and Select Poems of William 
Wordsworth are contained in this series. 


No edition of Shakespeare so well answers the needs of the class room 
Shakespeare. as that prepared by Dr Ws J. Rotre of Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Roirr 
Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, go cents. is not only a conscientious but a brilliant worker, and has a wide reputa- 
tion asa Shakespearian scholar of great aoility. His edition is the only illustrated school edition 
published in this or any other country, and no teacher can fail to appreciate the rare discrimina- 
tion shown in the preparation of the author’s Notes and Introductions to Shakespeare’s Plays. 
The series is complete in forty volumes. 
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. The Principles of Rhetoric and their Application, with an Appendix Pre 

Rhetoric. senting General Rules for Punctuation, by Prof. Apams SHERMAN HILt of Har- 

vard U niversity, is a text-book de ‘serving of the highest praise. The author treats 

the subject from the standpoint of a scholar and teacher, ‘and consequently made a representa- 
tive class-book. Price 80 cents Four other good books, namely, De Mulle’s Rhetoric, —emented 
Rhetoric, Boyd’s Rhetoric, and Whately’ s Rhetoric, are offered, each of which treats th 


subject in an original and characteristic manner. 


Under the editorial supervision of Dr. Henry Drister of Columbia College, the 
Greek. following texts have been issued: The Olympic and Pythian Odes of 
Pindar. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. By Dr. Gitperstreve —The 
Antigone of Sophocles. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By Prof. Micron W. 
Humpureys of the University of Virginia.—Sicilian Expedition of Thucydides. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By Prof. W. A. Lamberton of Lehigh University.-.-Books VI. and 
VII. of Herodotus. With Introduction and Notes. By Dr. aA. C. Merriam of Columbia Col 
lege.— The Protagoras of Plato. With Introduction and Notes. By Dr. E.G. Situs 
The Iliad of Homer. With Introduction and Notes. By Dr. W.S. Tyter of Amherst Col- 
lege —The Phzacians of Homer. With Introduction and Notes. By Dr. A. C. Mexsian ot 
Columbia College—Stories from Herodotus and the Seventh Book of the History. 
With Notes. By Dr. Roperr P. Keep of Norwich Academy. 
, Under the editorial supervision of Dr. Henry Drisier of Columbia College, the fol- 
Latin. lowing texts have been issued: The Satires of Persius. Edited by Dr. Ginper- 
SLEEVE of the University of Virginia.—Three Plays of Plautus. With Notes. By 
Prof. C. S. Harrincron of Wesleyan University.—The Captives of Plautus. Edited by Dr. 
Joun Prouprir of Rutgers College. —The Andria and Heauton Timorumenos of Terence. 
With Notes. By Dr. ANpREW F. West of Princeton Colle ‘ge. Cato Major and Laelius of 
Cicero. With Introduction and Commentary, and the Offices of Cicero. Wich Introductory 
Essay and Commentary. By Prof. Austin Stickney, formerly of Trinity College —The Moral 
Essays of oe Edited with Notes. By Drs. Joun F. Hursrand Hexry C. Waitin 


, ‘he Student’s Series of Histories, containing twenty-five volumes, is widely 
History. bie favorably known among schools. Each volume is acknowledg to be the 
best summary in our language of the particular branch of Knowle ie ‘to which it 
belongs. Three volumes of the series are devoted to Ancient History, two to Church His- 
tory, one to Medizwval History, four to the History of England, one to France, one to 
Modern History, one to Germany, four to Greece, one to Persia, and tive to Rome. Full 
information of the entire series will be forwarded on request. For preparatory work the Smaller 
Histories are particularly suitable. 


I | i. The Outlines of International Law, with an Account of 
nternationa AW. its Origin and Sources and of its Historic al Development, by 

Price $2 0 Grorcrt B. Davis, U.S.A, Ass istant Professor at the WU. S. 
Military Ac: iseuie West P oint, is a work sufficiently elementary in character to be within the reach 
of students who me Ly desire to eg ain some knowle rer ve of the ye nera “al prince ip] es ol this Sl ubj ect. 


Mvtholo A Mythology of Greece and Rome, Pichincha spats Referen 
y SY: to its Use in Art, is a translation from the German of Prof.O. Seemann. The 
book, in a moderate compass, gives a clear and readable account of the le- 
gends of Pri am and makes an admirable class book for secondary schools. 


ce 
? 
' 
i 


Pri OO ¢ 


An excellent text-book on Psychology, by Dr. Joun Dewey of the Uni- 
Psychology. ve neha of Michig ran, is offered to protessors and instructors interested in this 

subject. Price $1 25. -An Introduction to Psychological Theory, and 
Metaphysics: a Study in first Principles, by Prof. Borpen P. Bowne of Boston University, 
bear the impress of a fine scholar and a true metaphysician. They will well repay an examination. 


7, | The late Dr. James Orron’s work on Comparative Zoology is a manual of 
pede OBY: instruction parexce(lence. Its merits have been recognized, as its extensive use in 
ce $1 80 the class-room shows. The estadlished facts and principles of Zoology are clearly 
nel out, and it is believed that the arrangement of the work will especially commend itself to a 
teacher, 
A handsome illustrated Bulletin of Text-Books for Schools and Colleges will be forwarded on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, New York. 
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NEw AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Books of which the prices are given are ready, 

Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. Revision of 1892. By W. W. Goopwin, Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University, Price, by mail. postpaid. $1.65. 

No difficulty will be experienced in using the new edition of Goodwin's Grammar with texts that 
re’er to the former edition. A complete table of parallel references is given at the beginning of the new 
edition, 

First Four Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. With an Illustrated Vocabulary. Edited 
by Professors W. W. Goopwin and Joan Wi LuiAMs Ware of Harvard University. 12mo. Half 
morocco. 355 pazes. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.65; without Vocabulary, $1.10. 

The Beginner’s Greek Book. By JoHN WiLLIAMs WuitTe, Professor of Greek in 
Harvard University. [Ready by September 15.] 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. (Volume III., 1892.) 8vo. Boards. vi 
+ 203 pages. Price, $1.30. 

An Avesta Grammar in Comparison with Sanskrit. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
Protessor in Columbia College, New York City. Parti. Phonology, Inflections, Word Formation, 
and an Intro tuction on the Avesta, or the Sacred Books of the Parsis. 8vo. pp. xlviii + 280. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, $2.25. 

Old Persian Grammar. With the Inscriptions of the Achzemenian Kings and a Vo- 
eabulary. By Heasert Cosnine ToLMAN, Ph.D. Assistant Pro‘essor of Sanskrit and Instructor in 
Latin of the University 0 Wisconsin. Long 24mo. Limp Cloth. 54-+55 pages. Price, by mail, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


— on the History of Classical Philology. By Dr. ALFRED GuDEMAN. [In 
press. 


Victor Hugo’s Quatrevingt-Treaize. Elited by James BorELLe, B. A. (Univ. Gall.), 
Senior French Master in Dulwich Colleze, England. Revised for American Schools. [Ready in Sep- 
tember. } 

La Chanson de Roland, (Extraits de la Chanson de Roland.) Redaction de Gaston 
Paris, Membre de Ilustitut. [Ready in September. ] 

La Cigale chez les Fourmis. Comédie en un Acte, par Legouvé et Labiche. With 
En ziish Notes by ALPHonse N. vAN DAELL, Professor of Moijern Languages in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. [Ready in September or October. ] 

Soll und Haben. Von Gustav FreytTaG. Elited and Annotated by Iba W. BULT- 
MANN, Teacher of German in the Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 12mo. Cioth. vi+ 218 pages. 
Price, by mail, post paid, 70 cents, 

Dietegen : Novelle von GOTTFRIED KELLER. With Introduction and Notes by Gustav 
Gruener, Tutor in German in Yale University. [Ready in September or October. 

Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. Published under the direction 
ot the Modern Language Departments of Harvard University. VolumeI. Teacher's price, $1.00. 

Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost. Edited by ALBERT S. Cook, Professor of the 
English Language and Literature in Yale Uriversity. [Ready in September. } 

The Art of Poetry: The poetical treatises of Horace, Vida, and Boileau, with the 
translations by Howes, Pitt. and Soames. Elitel by ALBert S. Cook, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literiture in Yale University. [teady in September. ] 

Analytics of English Prose and Poetry. A Manual for the Objective Study of 
English Prose and Poetry. By L. A. SHzamas, Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Nebraska. [Ready in October. | 

A Primer of English Verse. By Hrram Corson, Professor of English Literature in 
Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth. iv+ 232 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.10. 

Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Poetry, with reference to Aristotle’s Poetics. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by ALBert 8S. Cook, Professor of English in Yale University. 8vo. 
Limp cloth, with wide margins for notes. x-+ 36 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 35 cents, 

Ben Jonson’s Timber: or, Discoveries; Made upon Men and Matter, as they have 
Flowed out of his Daily Reading, or had their Reflux to his Peculiar Notiors of the Times. Edite., 
with introduction an! notes, by Feurx E. ScHELU:NG, Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 
1zmo. Cioth, xxxvili+ 166 pages. Price, by mail postpaid, 90 cenjs. 

The Beginner’s American History. By D. H. MontGomery. The subject is treated 
in thirty short biographies of the greatest Americans. 12mo, 234 pages, handsomely illustrated. 
Price, by mail, postpaid. 70 cents 

Recent Archeological Explorations in the Vailey of the Del--re River. By 
Cc. C. Asporr, M.D., Curator of the Museum of American Archeology. Price > stpaid, 80 cents. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. THE AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. 
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Leading Reference Books for the 
Office, Home, and School 
Library. 


THE NEW 


CHAMBERSS 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


NEW TYPE. NEW SUBJECTS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. NEW MAPS. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Complete in ten volumes. Price per volume: 
Cloth, $3.00; Sheep, $4.00; Half Morocco, 
$4.50. 

Woigs.  Ll 5 PEE ho Vy ds, FEL, VERT, 

and IX, Ready. 


Vol. X. Ready in December. 
Specimen Pages mailed free to any address, 


This great work has been reédited, reset in 
clear, distinct type, and beautified with new 
illustrations and maps. The old articles have 
been rewritten so as to incorporate the latest 
information, and thou-ands of new ones intro- 
duced upon the subjects of Art, Science, Lite- 
rature, History, Biography, etc. The number 
of American articles has been greatly increas- 
ed, so that the present is more distinctly Ame- 
rican than former editions. The articles in 
every department are based upon the latest re- 
searches and investigations, and the census 
statistics are those of 1890-91. When completed 
it will be at least fifteen years later than any 
other Encyclopsedia extant. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is the standard authority on all questions of Or- 
thography, Pronunciation, and Definition. and is 
so recognized by the colleges of the country, by 
the principal newspapers and periodicals, and by 
such leaders of American thought as Phillips 
Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, George Bancroft, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Irving, Marsh, Agassiz, 
Henry, etc. Leading book publishers recognize 
Worcester as the hi hest authority, and millions 
of school-books are issued every year with this 
great work as the standard. 


Sample pages and prices upon application. 


* aa b ] ° 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Biographical Dictionary. 
Containing Complete and Concise Biographical 

Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and 

Countries. By J. THomas, M.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 

imperial 8vo, 2,550 pages. Sheep, $12; half 

morocco, $15; half Russia, $15. 

“Tt is a treasure-house of information; a text- 
book of necessity, embracing many subjects besides 
biography. Members of the C. L. 8. C. should in- 
clude it in the formation or building up of astan- 


dard library.’’—J. H. Vincent, Chancellor Chautau- 
qua University. 





For particulars, specimen pages, etc., address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO,, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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The Week. 


THE correspondence between Secretary of 
State Foster and Mr. Herbert, the British 
Chargé d’Affaires, narrows itself to the 
single question whether the promise of 
the Canadian Government to abolish the 
discriminating rebates after the close of the 
present season ought to be taken as a suffi- 
cient concession on their part, and whether 
the President ought therefore to have 
withheld his proclamation regarding tolls 
on the Sault Ste. Marie Canal under 
the recent act of Congress. Mr. Fos- 
ter shows that no option was left to 
the President by the act referred to. If 
he was satisfied that the discrimination 
existed, he was to issue the proclamation. 
He had discretion as to the amount of the 
toll to be levied at the Sault Canal, but 
not as to the levying of some amount. It 
would have been mere affectation for the 
President to say that he was not satisfied 
of the fact of discrimination when that 
fact had been admitted by the other side, 
and was sought to be defended on various 
grounds. Being convinced of the fact, he 
had nothing to do but to determine the 
amount of the tolls to be imposed on 
Canadian vessels or property passing 
through the Sault Canal, and in this he 
was certainly moderate. It would have 
been better, in our view, if Congress had 
made the act prospective in its operation. 
If it had provided for the imposition of tolls 
at the Sault after the close of the present sea- 
son, probably all friction would have been 
avoided. As the matter is of small mo- 
ment any way, it would have been worth 
the taking cf some pains to avoid a diffi- 
culty. 

Premier Abbott inherited this em- 
barrassment from Premier Macdonald. 
That thrifty statesman found it necessary, 
in a certain political emergency, to con- 
ciliate the town of Kingston in order to 
get votes. He accomplished his end by 
making a discriminating rebate of canal 
tolls, the effect of which was to 
make Kingston a better transshipping 
point than Ogdensburg. The discrimina- 
tion was in violation of the spirit of the 
treaty of Washington, if not of its letter. 
That treaty secures ‘‘ to the citizens of the 
United States the use of the Welland, St. 
Lawrence, and other canals of the Do- 
minion on terms of equality with the 
inhabitants of the Dominion.” The 
refund of tolls to Canadians after the 
vessels have passed through is a violation 
of this provision, and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has acknowledged that it is such 
by promising to discontinue it at the end 
of the present season. Still, as a matter 
of comity, we should have preferred that 





our own Congress had taken a little more 
time or left a little more room for Premier | 


Abbott to ‘‘ crawl out.” 


President Harrison made a short speech 
at Malone on Friday. The greater part of 
it related to the restoration of our ocean- 
carrying commerce, which he believed was 
an event not far distant, and aconsumma 
tion greatly to be desired. ‘‘I take great 
delight,” he said, ‘‘in the contemplation of 
the fact, which, I believe, is now assured, 
that before another year has rolled around 
one of the swiftest and best of all the 
great lines of steamships that go out of 
the port of New York will bear the Ameri- 
can flag at the fore.” The President's 
naive delight arises from the fact that 
Congress, in violation of the great princi 
ple of protection and of our wonderful 
navigation laws, has admitted two 
foreign-built steamships to American re 
gistry. Of course this might have been 
done before, in which case Mr. Harrison's 
heart might have been cheered years and 
years ago. In his remarks at Malone he 
had the grace to say that by the restora 
tion of our ocean-carrying trade we should 
merely recover a position that we former 
ly held. 
said, ‘‘of our once proud participation in 
the ocean carrying trade of the world. | 
think we should now resume it."’ The thing 
which has mainly prevented us from resum 
ing it heretofore has been the prevalence 


“We have been deprived,” he 


of an opinion that a cheap coat makes a 
cheap man, and that a cheap ship makes 
a cheap country. The gradual disappear 
ance of such crude notions will no doubt 
cause the United States ‘‘to step into the 
position of power and influence among the 
great commercial nations of the world’ 
which Mr. Harrison now so fondly pre 
dicts. 


There appears to be a commendable dis- 
position at the State Department to go 
slow and be sure of the facts in the case 
of the six Venezuelans forcibly taken 
from an American merchant-ship in 
Puerto Cabello. Venezuelan affairs are 
in such a chaotic condition at present that 
it is difficult to say who was the repre 
sentative of the legal authority over that 
harbor at the time; but it seems clear that 
the seizure was made by proper legal 
process under the de-facto authorities 
If this proves to be the fact, the 
parallel between this affair and the Bar 
rundia case will be close, and it will be in 
teresting to note whether our Government 
is again prepared to assert its jurisdiction 
in foreign waters The test question to 
put to Americans in such a dispute is the 
one asked by Prof. Woolsey in his recent 
article: ‘‘Suppose the Trent, with Mason 
and Slidell on board, had sailed into New 
York harbor, would the right of their seiz 








ure have been questioned by any power 
on earth *" 


It was only a few days ago that the 
Washington correspondent of the Phila 
delphia Ledger was severely rebuked by 
the Press of the same city for telling the 
truth about the condition of the Treasury 
He was reminded that it ill became a man 
who had been ‘‘ honored " by the Republi 
can party (meaning that he had been 
made Clerk of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee) to call attention to the fact that 
the Treasury was bankrupt, even if the 
fact were so. But he returned to the 


subject in Friday morning’s ledyer un 


dismayed, saving that his facts and 
figures may not be relished by parti 
sans, but it is due to the public that they 
should be fairly stated He reaftirms the 
bankruptey of the Treasury in the sense 
that ‘‘the appropriations made by Con 
gress for several vears have been in excess 


of receipts,” and that Secretary Foster has 


been forced by lack of funds to ‘defer 


‘claims against the Government ” and ap 
propriations = for the construction of 
pubhe works This has been no secret, 
of course, in spite of Mr. Foster's per 


functory denials, but it is well to have 
the truth thus frankly set forth by a Re 
publican authority who thinks it his first 
duty to be honest. He quotes Senator 
Allison as saying that “after this year we 
are likely to have a deticiency, which must 
be met by an increase of taxes.” This 
seems a good place to recall a remark 
made by Senator Hale, when he was pro 
testing, in the name of Mr. Blaine, against 
the removal of the sugar duties: ‘I do 
not, for one, Mr. President, envy the fu- 
ture of any party that takes off taxes this 
year and is obliged to reimpose them 
next vear. 


rhe reason assigned by Mr. Sweeney, the 
leader of the switchmen at Buffalo, for 
declaring the strike ‘‘otf” was, that ‘‘ we 
can't fight 8,000 militia and twelve power 
ful railroad corporations This short sen 
tence comprises the whole philosophy of 
the strike and of most strikes in this coun- 
try. It implies that the strikers could 
carry their point if they were allowed to 
take possession of the property, burn cars, 
throw trains off the track, and kill or 
maim all persons seeking employment in 
But if 
the officers of the law do their duty, 
if they afford that protection to life 
and property which it is the main object 
and purpose of Government to supply- 
which is nine parts of the functions of 
civilized society--then Mr. Sweeney and 


the places they have abandoned. 


his troop of a few hundred men are com- 
pelled to acknowledge themselves beaten. 
When the outrages at Buffalo began, we 
were assured by Sweeney that they were 
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the work of roughs and tramps who are 
always ready for a disturbance in every 
large city, and that the switchmen were 
models of good deportment. They were 
ready even to mount guard over the prop- 
erty of the companies and prevent the 
disorderly elements from doing any 
damage. But now it appears that the 
strike is off simply because too many men 
had mounted guard over the property and 
too much coercion had been applied to 
the disorderly elements. The protection was 
altogether too complete and thorough. It 
must be said for Mr. Sweeney that he was 
not solely to blame for what took place at 
Buffalo. The strike was ordered by the 
switchmen as a body, and not by the Grand 
Master on his own responsibility. 





The failure of Hugh O’Donnell, leader of 
the Homestead strike, to draw a crowd to 
hear him in Cooper Institute last Thurs- 
day, isan encouraging indication. Only a 
handful of people attended, and O’Donnell 
got scarcely more than enough money to 
pay the rent of the hall. Various reasons 
are given for the slim attendance: the 
weather was very bad, and it was an- 
nounced in advance that in addition to an 
admission fee of twenty-five cents a col- 
lection would be taken up at the close. 
Both these reasons may have been suffi- 
cient to keep many people away, but they 
would not have operated in that manner 
a few years ago. The real cause of the 
meeting’s failure isundoubtedly the change 
of public sentiment which has taken place 
even among the workingmen themselves 
towards strikes and the leaders of them. 





The excellent conduct of the militia at 
Buffalo is deservedly calling forth praise 
from all quarters. Their duty has been 
far from a pleasant one, but. they have 
performed it without complaining and 
with really remarkable steadiness and self- 
control. The service was entirely novel 
to them, yet they have gone through it 
like veterans rather than like green 
troops. Taken in connection with the 
equally commendable behavior of the 
militia at Homestead, the experience at 
Buffalo affords ample assurance that in its 
citizen soldiery society has a safe and 
sure protection against outbreaks of an- 
archy in any form. 





The observations by Mr. T. V, Powderly 
upon the workingmen’s expectation of 
benefits from the protective tariff, will 
furnish food for a good deal of solemn 
Republican thought. Mr. Powderly says 
that ‘‘our Government has enacted pro- 
tective legislation in the interest of labor,” 
and that, having done this, it ‘‘quiescently 
allows the manufacturer to absorb the 
bulk of protection.” As authority . for 
this view he points to Republican Congres- 
sional speeches, saying that ‘‘in discus- 
sion on the tariff laws it was never ad- 
vanced as a reason why they should be 


, 





passed that capital would be protected—~ 


the argument always was that laborshould 
be protected.” He declares that the 
Homestead troubles would have been 
averted if, when the managers of the Carne- 
gie concern sought to absorb all the protec- 
tion, Government had interfered in behalf 
of the workingmen. ‘‘If we must have 
protection,” he adds, ‘‘let us see to it 
that it protects the man who works.” Is 
Mr. Powderly right or wrong in his claim 
that he finds authority for his position in 
the speeches of Republican Congressmen ? 
Everybody must admit that those speeches 
have for years been teaching the same 
doctrine which he insists upon now—name- 
ly, that the high tariff is designed pri- 
marily to keep American wages above the 
level of the pauper labor of Europe. In 
the current number of the North Ameri 


-can Review Senator Morrill preaches the 


same doctrine when, in reviving the old 
‘‘free-trade scare,” he says: ‘‘Free trade 
builds up a few great important cities 
on the seashore, and creates million- 
aires in foreign trade. It depopulates 
the rural districts, and has nothing but 
lip-service to offer those who toil for their 
daily bread. Jt would give to the latter 
the dearer cost of living and the 77 per 
cent. less of wages which free trade in 
England offers to those who labor.” The 
same doctrine has in every Presidential 
campaign for years been displayed on 
countless Republican banners in the fa- 
miliar form: ‘‘ American Protection for 
American Homes—American Wages for 
American Labor.” Small wonder if Mr. 
Powderly and his associates, having ac- 
cepted it as truthful, now turn about and 
demand its enforcement by its inventors. 





The American Wooi and Cotton Re- 
porter has a sarcastic article entitled ‘‘The 
Political Arlington Mills.” These are the 
woollen mills presided over by Mr. Wil- 
liam Whitman. The Reporter finds it a 
matter for wonder that, if Mr. Whitman 
is able to make only 6 per cent. per an- 
num out of his tariff combination with the 
Ohio wool-growers, he should continue in 
that combination. Other woollen manufae 
turers, who are not in the combination, 
make 10 per cent. dividends. How does it 
happen that Mr. Whitman makes less ? The 
explanation is that Mr. Whitman’s ‘‘ par- 
ticipation in law-making has recently put 
more than 6 per cent. into the assets of 
those mills in such form as to be available 
as quick capital, if not practicable for im 
mediate withdrawal as dividends.” That 
there is something mysterious either in 
the company’s financial statements or in 
Mr. Whitman’s personal statements, the 
Reporter shows by publishing the finan- 
cial statements for two successive years, 
namely, 1891 and 1892. Mr, Whitman 
has explained that the profit and loss 
balance in the 1892 statement (viz., $932, - 
809) was an accumulation of former 
years; but the profit and loss balance of 
1891 (viz., $984,769) was actually larger 





than that of 1892. This would show a de- 
crease instead of an accumulation, but 
somehow the Arlington Mills stock rose 
in the market from 824g to 108, and Mr. 
Whitman himself has been in the market 
as a buyer of it, having increased his own 
holdings from 514 shares in 1889 to 1,164 
shares in 1891. The Reporter points out 
the true sources of the Arlington’s pros- 
perity. It says: 

‘* The facts. are that the Arlington Mills were 
financ ally weak in 1859, and have become 
financially strong in 1592 through the ability 
of Mr. Whitman to frame certain phrases of 
the McKinley Bill in the interest of his mills. 
Mr. Whitmen was abie to do this by swaliow- 
ing his previously announced convictions at 
the behest of Messrs. Lawrence and Delano, 
ard by allying himself with the Ohio clique. 
He has achieved a considerable measure of 
prosperity thereby, but he might have achiev- 
ed the same measure of prosperity by a tariff 
law which would have benefited the great mass 


of wool manutacturers as well as the Arling- 
ton Mills. ’’ 


It is evidently worth while to be President 
of the American Wool Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation if by that means you have the 
last hack at the bills which are nominally 
prepared by the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 





The importance which the Republican 
press attaches to Peck’s report shows its 
desperate poverty in argument. The fig- 
ures simply give the statements alleged to 
be made by 6,000 firms engaged in sixty- 
seven ‘‘ industries,” representing 1,121 
‘*trades,” as to the amount paid by them 
for wages in the year from September, 
1889, to September, 1890, and in the fol- 
lowing year, and the value of their pro- 
ducts during those years. As to what 
has taken place during the year that 
ended yesterday, no information is given. 
Mr. Peck says that these industries ‘‘ give 
employment to 285,000 workingmen and 
women,” but his summary contains no 
figures upon this point, nor do we know 
to how many persons these industries 
gave employment during the former of the 
years taken for comparison. The figures 
show that $6,378,000 more was paid for 
wages in the second year than in the 
former, but as we do not know how many 
persons were employed in the former year, 
it is impossible to tell anything about ave- 
rage earnings. From what we know of the 
previous work of this ‘‘ statistician,” we in- 
cline to think that he has simply divided the 
increase reported in wages by the num- 
ber of employees in the second year taken. 
If he has not done this, bis figures ought 
to show that these ‘‘industries” are em- 
ploying scarcely any more men in the 
second year than in the former. Asto the 
increase in the value of products reported, 
it is impossible to judge of its significance, 
as we do not know the gross amount for 
either year or the quantity of goods to 
which this value is attriputed by their 
anonymous producers. Meanwhile we must 
say that destiny has already marked Mr. 
Peck out as the Superintendent of the next 
census, should the Republican party be 
then in power. 
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There appears to be no doubt that the 
Republican managers in Maine, led by 
‘‘Joe” Manley, have been guilty of a dis- 
reputable piece of trickery in the printing 
of the ballots which are to be used in the 
approaching election. The new ballot law 
of the State is to be tried for the first 
time. It provides for a party-group bal- 
lot, in accordance with modifications of 
the Australian adopted in several of the 
States. The names of all candidates are 
to be arranged in party groups upon a 
blanket ballot, and the voter can indicate 
his choice either by placing a mark oppo- 
site the party name at the top, or by plac- 
ing a mark against the name of each 
candidate for whom he wishes to vote. 
In all laws of this kind, except that of 
Maine, the blank spaces for the marks 
are placed before the names of the candi 
dates—that is to say, to the left of them. 
In the Maine law, the direction is that the 
blank spaces shall be placed at the right 
of the names, that is, after them. In 
printing the ballots according to this di- 
rection, the Secretary of State in Maine 
has arranged them as follows: 


REPUBLICAN, DEMOCRAT, 





As the natural place for marking or 
checking a name is before, not after it, the 
effect of this arrangement would be that 
careless Democratic voters would put their 
marks in the space following the names 
on the Republican ballot. and their votes 
would thus be registered and counted as 
Republican. No other similar law in the 
country has such an arrangement. Some 
of the laws have the marks placed after 
the names, but the blank spaces are so ar- 
ranged that a mistake is impossible. To 
understand how such a trick happened to 
be provided in the Maine law, it is neces- 
sary to recall the fact that the Republican 
Machine there, under Manley’s lead, fought 
the adoption of the reform law in the 
Legislature, and yielded their opposition 
only in obedience to the demands of over- 
whelming public sentiment. Not content 
with this, the Secretary of State has had 
the ballots printed on such flimsy paper 
that the voter's mark on it can be seen 
easily through it, even after the ballot 
has been folded, so that the secrecy of the 
ballot is impaired, if not completely de- 
stroyed. The Democrats have discovered 
the marking trick in good season and are 
making every effort to warn their voters 
of the dangers of it; but they are likely 
to lose many votes in consequence of it. 


There is a pretty loud demand in cer- 
tain newspapers that the President shall 
issue a proclamation prohibiting immigra 
tion while the cholera continues in Eu- 
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rope. Those who make such a demand 
seem not to be aware that the President 
has no more power to prohibit immigra 
tion than he has to prohibit importation 
or exportation. Moreover, how is he to dis 
tinguish between immigrants and Ameri 
can citizens returning to their own homes 
as steerage passengers? Are people to be ex 
cluded from their own homes merely be 
cause they are not able to travel in 
the cabin’ Nothing, we venture to say, 
will be gained by mixing the questions 


of immigration and of quarantine to 


gether. What is desired on all hands 
is to keep out cholera infected per 
sons, whether native or foreign-born, 


How to 
do this is a medical question purely, and is 
to be decided by the faculty, and not by 


whether citizens or immigrants. 


the President or any political authority. 
There is no occasion 
panic on this subject. 


for getting in a 
No person infected 
with the cholera germ can go five days 
without being sick in sucha way as to dis- 
close the true character of the disease. No 
ship can cross the ocean in five days. There 
fore, no quarantine officer can be deceiv 
ed, The outbreak has already had a dele 
terious effect on our export trade. One 
of the largest houses in the city in this 
line reports that it has not booked a new 
order in ten days. 
tosend his vessel to an infected port. No 


No shipowner wishes 


captain or crew desires to tempt 
fate in that way. Hamburg is one of 
the world’s great entrepots. It is the 


chief distributing point of northern Eu 
rope. Business is completely paralyzed 
there, and many of the merchants have 
fled from the city. 
great port, a most important one for our 
foreign trade. Antwerp is likewise of 
much importance to us. The reported 
presence of cholera in Antwerp is contra 


Havre is likewise a 


dicted, but as long as adoubt exists no ship 
will solicit a cargo for that port, except the 
regular liners. Thus, a temporary glut of 
the markets in certain lines may be looked 
for here, and a corresponding dulness of 
general trade due to the caution which 
accompanies every disturbance of the set 
tled course of things Fortunately, the 
period of frost is not far distant 


The success of Mr. John Morley at New 
castle is one upon which the Liberals may 
congratulate themselves for several rea 
Glad 
stone’s right-hand man and chosen instru 
ment in all home rule matters, so that his 
defeat would have been taken toargue Libe- 
ral lukewarmness on the Irish question. Of 
course he would have had a seat made for 
him elsewhere if defeated, but that would 
have been a mortifying expedient. His 
triumph, and by a larger majority than 
was hoped for, cannot fail to strengthen 
and solidify the new Cabinet. Its deter- 
mination to put Irish affairs first has now 
this new and cheering endorsement. More- 
over, his election is a fresh dashing of 
Conservative hopes, as their unexpected 
success in winning one seat at Newcastle 


sons. In the first place, he is Mr 
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in the general election made them conti 
dent of beating Morley on Thursday 


The memorandum concerning the coin 
age of silver addressed by Dr. Soetbeer to 
the International Monetary Conference is 
subjects d to rather destructive criticism 
by a correspondent of the London Feono 
mist. Dr. Soetbeer’s principal suggestion 
was that no gold coins or bank notes pay 
able in gold under the vaiue of twenty 
franes should be hereafter issued, and that 
those now outstanding should be with 
drawn. He puts the amount of small gold 
coins at about £82,000,000, the total amount 
of such coins and of small notes being esti 
mated by other authorities at £150, 000,000 
Dr. Soetbeer’s critic points out that this is 
far below the quantity of full rated silver 
already circulating, or more properly, we 
should say, held by Governments as avail 
able for monetary use. The United States 
and France alone have from £220 000 000 
to £250,000,000, and the total in all coun 
tries is probably not less than £600,000 
OOO. If the silver using countries were to 
adopt the gold standard, using silver as 
Soetbeer, there would 
Dr. Soet 


beer says these countries might be able to 


suggested by Dr 


still be a vast surplus of silver 


get rid of a portion of this surplus in time, 
but he does not say who is to take it 


M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu has attacked 
vigorously the project for resuming work 
He believes that 
all the new money put into it will be lost 


on the Panama Canal 
as the former amounts were. That France 
has any peculiar interest in cutting the 
isthmus, whereby patriotic feeling ought 
to be enlisted in its faver, he denies. On 
he maintains that ‘' the cut 
ting of this isthmus will favor the United 


the contrary 


States at the expense of Europe as regards 
trade with the entire Pacific Coast and the- 
waters of China and Australia.” French 
prestige and amour propre are not con 


thinks, in the fact that a 
certain number of French citizens have 


cerned, he 


undertaken a great enterprise and have 
failed in it ‘No harm has resulted to 
the French name,” he says, ‘‘and this 
check is no reason for pursuing indefinite 
lv an enterprise singularly hazardous. It 
concerns only a matter of business purely 
financial, very risky, and which should be 
examined without getting excited.” M. 
Leroy Beaulieu evidently thinks that it is 
the weakness of the French character 
that it cannot look at Panama without 
getting excited, for he goes on to sketch a 
plan for getting the money if it must be 
done. In the tirst place, he dismisses the 
idea of a Government subsidy or guarantee 
The work 
must be carried on by private subscription 
if at all. 


as too idle to be considered. 


The smallest sum of new stock 
subscription that would serve as a basis 
for new loans would be $60,000,000 to 
$80,000,000 cash. Whether this amount 
can be raised as a speculation (as it might 
be invested in a lottery), he expresses no 
opinion. 
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THE READING RAILROAD COMBINA- 
TION. 


THE decision of Chancellor McGill of New 
Jersey, enjoining the operation of the 
Central Railroad by the Philadelphia and 
Reading, could hardly have been unex- 
pected by the managers of these compa- 
nies. The Chancellor examines the statute 
of 1885 prohibiting the leasing of domestic 
to foreign corporations without legislative 
sanction, which the companies failed to 
obtain, and declares it constitutional. It 
follows that the lease of the Central Rail- 
road, a New Jersey corporation, to the 
Port Reading Company, was not only 
without legal sanction, but in direct defi- 
ance of the legislative prohibition. As 
we understand the decision, if these com- 
panies had secured the passage of an en- 
abling act, the lease would have been va- 
lid; but Gov. Abbett’s veto disappointed 
their expectations, as well as those of the 
legislators who voted for the bill on the 
understanding that he would approve it. 

Such being the case, the consideration 
of the other features of the transaction 
does not seem to have been indispensable, 
but the Chancellor devotes much space to 
areview of the situation. He expresses 
the opinion that the Central Railroad has 
acted in a manner prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the public in order to make un- 
due gains for its stockholders, and holds 
that, in such a case, the Attorney-General 
of the State may properly institute a suit 
in equity to restrain a corporation. 
The prejudicial action consists in leasing its 
lines to a corporation interested in a busi- 
ness that should be competitive, the 
transportation of coal. It is true, the 
Chancellor says, that neither of the rail- 
roads concerned owns any coal lands or 
deals in coal. But they own the majority 
of stock in two great coal companies, so 
that their allegations as to ownership of 
coal lands are ‘‘ but disguise and evasion.” 
‘To say that these conditions do not tend 
to a disastrous monopoly in coal,” Chan- 
cellor McGill declares, ‘‘ would be an insult 
to intelligence.” He adds : 

‘*The commodity in which these companies 
deal is a necessary of life in this State. It is 
the principal fuel of its homes and factories. 
The slightest increase in its price is felt by a 
population of hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons, for their necessity cOmpels them to pay 
that increase. If once a complete monopoly 
be established by the destruction of competi- 
tion, whether that be through lease or co- 
operation, the promoters and sharers in it may 
have whatever price their cupidity suggests. 
The disaster which will follow cannot be mea- 
sured. It will permeate the entire community, 
furnaces, forges, factories, and homes, leav- 
ing in its trail murmurs of discontent with a 
government which tolerates it,and all the other 
evil effects of oppression.”’ 

It is obvious that in this portion of his 
opinion Chancellor McGill travels outside 
of the realm of law into that of economics. 
It is quite too hasty a conclusion that 
there may not be a saving of expense aris- 
ing from the combination of competing 
agencies, although, of course, the saving 
of expense need not be made a gift 


to the public, either in whole or in 
part. And it is absurd to say that the 





promoters of the combination, if they 
could establish a complete monopoly, may 
obtain ‘‘ whatever price their cupidity sug- 
gests.” On the contrary, every rise in the 
price of anthracite coal tends to reduce con- 
sumption, and the point is very soon reach- 
ed where the sale of the reduced quantity at 
the higher price brings in less profit than the 
sale of a greater quantity at a lower price. 
It is those who ignore this law that ‘‘in- 
sult intelligence.” The history of the cop: 
per syndicate isan admirable illustration 
of its working. Those speculators con- 
trolled the world’s production of copper, 
and they thought they had the world at 
their mercy. They put up the price to an 
extravagant figure, thinking they had 
made their fortunes, and they found 
themselves suddenly ruined. Some of 
those who used copper ceased to use it, 
some used other materials, some used old 
copper instead of new, all economized, 
and M. Secretan and his ring were hoist 
with their own petard. 


Anthracite coal is not a commodity that 
will endure arbitrary fluctuations in price 
any more than copper. It is exposed toa 
steady and formidable competition from 
bituminous coal, to a considerable com- 
petition from wood, to a great possible 
competition from oil and gas. It is also, 
we rejoice to believe, in immediate danger 
of competition from the coals of Nova 
Scotia, which will be admitted free as 
soon as the Republicans are turned 
out of office. Every rise in its price 
makes this competition more effective. 
Every rise limits domestic consumption. 
People of small incomes do not waste so 
much coal when it is dear as when it is 
cheap, and people of smali incomes are 
the great majority of consumers. Some 
of them will calculate that a wood fire 
will answer their purpose better than one 
of coal, some will decide to putin a gas- 
range or depend upon an oil-stove, and 
nearly all of them will pay only the same 
amount for coal that they paid before, be- 
cause they can pay no more. The ability 
and the disposition of consumers are a 
perpetual check to the greed of monopo- 
lists. 

After all, the controversy is a battle of 
abstractions. As Chancellor McGill ad- 
mits, and as President McLeod defiantly 
asserts, what was intended to be done bya 
lease may as well be done by an under- 
standing. The corporations are mere legal 
fictions. What is real is the body of 
men who own the coal and the railroads. 
These men have generally acted upon a 
tacit or secret understanding, and the fact 
that their understanding is now more per- 
fect and extensive than before will make 
little difference. President McLeod says 
that the traffic arrangements between the 
Reading and the Central will not be chang- 
ed, being mutually advantageous. The 
titles borne by certain officers will be 
changed, but not their functions. And, 
what is most important, the price of coal 
will not be changed, at least in consequence 
of thisdecree. As Mr. McLeod points out, 





the price for which that commodity sells is 
beyond the jurisdiction of a Court of 
Chancery, and he adds that it would be 
possible for the Reading Railroad to dis- 
pose of all its coal without entering the 
State of New Jersey. This is rather foolish 
talk, and Mr. McLeod’s course is perhaps 
not altogether a wise one. The price of 
coal was probably abnormally low last 
year, but it has been advanced at so 
rapid a rate as to produce irritation. 








PECK’S REPORT. 


A REPORT was given to the press on 
Monday from C. F. Peck, the ridiculous 
person who holds the position of Chief of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of New 
York. It is entitled the ‘“‘Effect of the 
Tariff on Labor and Wages,’ and it is hail- 
ed by the chief Republican organ as a 
great campaign document for that party. 
We do not think it will have the effect as- 
cribed to it, because it is impossible for any- 
body of Peck’s calibre to do any great 
amount of harm. It requires a man of 
considerable ability to handle statistics so 
that he will not contradict himself, or 
contradict higher authorities than him- 
self. Peck became the laughing-stock of 
statisticians when he made his first report 
five or six yearsago. Since that time he 
has scarcely been noticed, having fallen 
beneath contempt. His present publica- 
tion is noticeable only as a studied at- 
tempt to help the Republican party over 
a difficult piece of road. Even here 
its only significance arises from the sus- 
picion that it was put forth at this 
juncture at the instigation or with the 
connivance of Gov. Hill himself, who 
was in Albany onSaturday. The World’s 
Albany correspondent says: ‘‘ Yesterday 
Senator Hill and Chairman Murphy of the 
State Committee held a conference here, 
and last night the order was given to re- 
lease the report for Monday, August 29.” 
We profess to have no knowledge on this 
delicate subject. We merely say that the 
report itself will be harmless; but if it is 
an indication of what Gov. Hill and his 
crowd are about, then it behooves the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee to take the 
campaign in this State into their own 
hands exclusively, and without the least 
delay. 

The reason why Peck will not produce 
the harm to his own party which he evi- 
dently intended is that he has tremendous- 
ly overdone his job. He has contradicted 
Senator Aldrich, the chief Republican 
wage statistician, to such a degree that if 
we were to take both of them as true, we 
should be driven to the conclusion that the 
McKinley tariff was devised to benefit New 
York at the expense of all the rest of the 
country. Mr. Aldrich showed, or attempt- 
ed to show, that there had been an ave- 
rage increase of wages since the passage 
of the McKinley Bill of three fourths of one 
per cent. That was the extent of his 
claim, founded upon the investigations of 
the Senate Committee, which b°4 taken 
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a vast deal of sworn testimony, the 
witnesses all being subjected to cross- 
examination. Senator Carlisle, in his re- 
ply to Aldrich, showed that the only 
increase of wages had taken place in the 
non-protected industries, while there had 
been a decrease in the protected industries. 
What Peck meant to say the percentage 
of increase of wages in this State had been 
during the same period, cannot be made 
out of his jumbled statement. We print it, 
however, in parallel columns with AIl- 
drich’s: 


PECK’S REPORT. | ALDRICH’S SPEECH IN 8SE- 


“ Of the sixty-eight in- | NATE, JULY 26. 
dustries included, 75 per 
cent. of them show an in- 
creased average yearly 
earning in the year 18{)1, 
while the total average 
increase of yearly earn- 
ings of the 285,000 em- 


The investigation by 
the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee into wages from 
June, 1880, to Septem- 
ber, 1801, showed an 
average increase for the 
occupations included in 


ployees was $23.1] each. | the inquiry of three- 
The average increase of , fourths of one per cent.” 
yearly earnings of the Congyresston Re f 
employees in fifty-one | page 7,530, 

traies showing an in- | 

crease was $43.96 each | 


in 1891 as compared with 
1890.” | 

To complete the record, we add what 
Senator Carlisle said in reply to Mr. Al- 
drich: 

‘*The Senator from Rhode Island stated 
generally, as will be seen from his printed 
speech, that the Committee had found that, 
while there had been a decline in prices, there 
had been an increase of seventy-five hundredths 
of one per cent. in wages, whereas I assert now, 
with the tables before me, that the only instance 
in which any increase of wages occurred, tak- 
ing the whole together, was in these fifteen 
substantially unprotected industries; and I 
willshow presently that in the fifteen highly 
protected industries in which the rate of wages 
had increased before the McKinley Bill passed, 
there was a decrease after it passed,.”’ 

Peck’s jumble is evidently intended to 
have a resounding noise and to affect the 
imaginations of those who take the gene- 
ral purport of words without weighing 
them or examining their basis. It is 
worth recalling that Mr. Powderly, the 
head of the largest labor organization in 
the country, in a recently published arti- 
cle, differs radically from Peck as to the 
effect of the tariff on wages. 

Let us now glance at the sources of 
Peck’s information. He sends out a lot of 
blanks to the protected manufacturers, 
asking them certain questions about 
wages. Of course they all see the point 
and frame the answers to suit themselves. 
There is no cross-examination, indeed there 
is no examination in chief, but merely an 
exchange of letters by mail. The answers 
are not sworn to, and, even if they were, 
no prosecution for perjury could be had 
since the parties are not giving any evi 
dence which the law requires from them. 
Moreover, Peck himself tells us that the 
evidence is altogether of a private nature, 
that it has been given in confidence, and 
that he cannot submit it to the test of 
verification or rebuttal. Here is his col 
loquy with the Herald correspondent 

*** Are the original letters on file in your of 
tice ?’ I asked. 

‘**They are, every one of them,’ was 
the reply, ‘ but they cannot be thrown open to 
the public. They are in many cases confiden- 
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tial letters from business men who woul only 
agree to furnish me statistics on the assurance 
that the private facts concerning their busi 

ness should not be made public.’ ’ 


If Mr. Carroll D. Wright, or Prof. Rich 
mond Smith, or Gen. Francis Walker, or 
any other statistician of recognized cha 
racter and ability should publish a mass of 
statistics having a decided political cast, 
no other statistician would to 
accept them as conclusive without testing 


feel bound 


! 
i 


their accuracy ; and if the means of testing 


it were denied, they would simply say that 


be 


they must judged wholly by our 
knowledge of the person collecting 


and preparing them. 
reasoning to Peck, the whole mass goes to 


If we apply this 


the garbage heap at once, along with his 
other reports, except that probably this 
one will goa little faster than the others 
on account of its political character. It 
was evidently put out at this time 
damage Mr. Cleveland and to prevent a 
Democratic victory in the nation. 
had not been the object, it would have 


been withheld until after the election 


to ; 
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| which they lived free from encumbrance, 


and the number of those upon whose farn 
Whenever 
the answer showed that the farm or home 


is 


or houses there were mortgages 


was mortgaged, the Census Office has sought 


| to obtain by direct correspondence with 
the head of each family the value of the 
farm or house, the amount of encum 
| brance upon it, the interest paid on such 
} encumbrance, and the object for which the 
indebtedness was « ontracted 
Maine is the tirst complete State for 
which the results have been published, al 
though in response to an inguiry of Sena 
tor Petfer of Kansas the Census Office 
some months ago compiled the returns 
from some ten Kansas and an equal num 
ber of Ohio counties \ farm in the 
meaning of the census returns in 
i cludes, besides what = an commonly 
known ar farms, all considerable nurs 
eries, orchards, and market gardens cul 


If this | 


Any merely scientific aim that had been | 


evolved in the brain of Peck would have 
been as easily secured two months hence 
as now. But the political aim could only 
be accomplished now. 

It might be pointed out that if VPeck’'s 
statistics were to be taken as correct, in 
stead of Aldrich’s or Carlisle's, it 
still be incumbent on him or on somebody 


would 


to show the connection between the taritf 
and If this task 
cessfully achieved, the fact would remain 


wages. Were suc 


that an artificial increase of wages insome 


employments must be gained at the ex 
pense of other people in other employ 
ments. But it will be time enough to go 
into these branches of the inquiry when 
some evidence is advanced to sustain the 


statistics. 


FARMING IN MAINE, 


A RECENT census bulletin gives the results 


of the investigation into the ownership of 
the farms and homes of Maine and into 
the encumbrances upon them. This in 


quiry was entirely distinct from that into 
the recorded indebtedness of the country 


tivated for pecuniary protit, an 
the 


ing much labor 


as as of or didte 
bodied workman during the year. Cal 
bage and potato patches, family vegetable 
gardens, and ornamental lawns, not con 
stituting a portion of a farm for general 
} agricultural purposes, are excluded. No 
| tract of less than three acres was m ported 
jas a farm unless at least $500 worth of 


Each of the family schedules furnished | 


the enumerators contained the following 


questions: 

‘*Is the home you live in hired, or is it 
owned by the head or by a member of the fami 
lv? If owned by head or member of family, is | 


nee? If 
ve farm 


the home free from mortgage encumbr 
the head of the family is a farmer, is U 
which he cultivates hired, it owned by 
him or by a member of his family? If owned 
by head or member of family. is the farm free 
from mortgage encumbrance? If the home or 
farm is owned by head or member of family, 
and mortgaged, give the post-office address of 
owner. 





or is 


From the answers to these questions, it 
is possible to determine how many fami 
lies cultivated farms and how many did 
not, the number of families who owned the 
farms they cultivated or the houses they o 
cupied, the number of those owning the 
farms they cultivated or the houses in 


| in Maine 


| States, as 33 per cent 


produce had been sold from it during the 


census year 


Out of the 150,355 families residing in 
Maine on June 1, IS), 62.122 are rn 
turned as cultivating farms as above de 
tined. It must be borne in mind that the 


families of hired farm laborers who do not 


own or rent farms are not included 
in the number of hose cultivating 
farms, while manv families some of 
whose resident members may have other 


thi 
th; 


} s- ¢ 
Oeca4r i 


an agricultural pursuits are included, so 


at the proport which these families 


on 


o the total number of families in the 


State is not necessarnly the same borne by 
wha mmonly termed the agricul 


t are cx 
i 
tural ciasses to 


The 


the total population. 


returns show that in Maine more 


than 92 per cent. of the families who cul- 


tivate farms own them, and nearly 72 per 
cent. own them free of encumbrance. If 


the selected counties in Kansas and Ohio, 
the returns for which have been published, 
fair the of 
respective States, the proportion of ten 


are samples of rest their 
ant farmers is less than one fourth as great 
it either of the 
of the Kansas and 
37 per cent. of the Ohio farmers rent their 


farms. 


as is in other 


In the proportion of mortgaged 
farms Maine, while very much better off 
than Kansas, in which 43 per cent. of the 


| farmers have mortgages on their land, ‘is 


not quite so well off as Ohio, in which 
State the places of but 13 per cent. of the 
farm-cultivating families are mortgaged. 
In Maine the average value of the mort 
gaged farms occupied by their owners was, 
according to their owners’ estimate, only 
$1,449, while the mortgages upon ‘them 
It is 
that in all three States the ratio 


averaged $532, or about 37 per cent. 


noticeable 
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of encumbrance to gross value of encum- 
bered property is substantially the same, 
varying in the different States less than 2 
per cent. The average mortgaged farm in 
Kansas or Ohio, however, was worth, ac- 
cording to its owner’s statement, more than 
twice as much asin Maine, the Ohio ave- 
rage being $3,848, and the Kansas $3,694. 
The mortgages were also proportionately 
larger, averaging $1,422 in the former 
State and $1,402 in the latter. The Maine 
farmner pays less for the money he bor- 
rows, the rate of interest on his mortgages 
averaging 6.26 per cent., including in the 
interest all bonuses and commissions he 
had to pay for the loan, while the average 
rate in Ohio is 6.85 per cent., and in Kan- 
sas as much as 8.12 per cent. 

More than 64 79 per cent. of the mort- 
gage debt of the Maine farmers was incur- 
red for the purchase of real estate and for 
that alone, and 75.12 percent. for the pur- 
chase and improvement of real estate. In 
Ohio the percentage of debt incurred for 
the objects named is 74.75, or almost 
precisely the same as in Maine. In Kan- 
sas, however, only 53.79 per cent. of 
the debt was incurred for the pur- 
chase and improvement of real estate 
uncombined with other objects. In all 
three States a much larger percentage of 
the farmers than of the other classes of 
the population own their homes. Thus in 
Maine only 48.02 per cent. of the families 
not occupying farms own their homes, as 
against 92 38 per cent. of those occupying 
farms; in Ohio the respective percentages 
are 30.36 and €2 90,and in Kansas 51 69 and 
66.75. Home ownership is least common 
in the larger cities; thus, in Hamilton 
County, Ohio, which includes the city of 
Cincinnati, only 21.95 per cent. of the 
families live in their own houses, as 
against 50.24 per cent. in the other nine 
counties the returns for which have been 
compiled. In Maine, in the eight cities 
having 8,000 inhabitants each, 36.23 
per cent. of the families own their 
homes, while in the rest of the State 
the percentage is 53.11. In Maine the 
mortgaged homes of families not cultivat- 
ing farms have a higher average value 
than the mortgaged farms, while the con- 
trary is true in Ohio and Kansas, In Maine 
and Ohio about the same proportion of 
homes and farms occupied by their own- 
ers are mortgaged, while in Kansas a 
much larger proportion of owned homes 
than of farms are free from encum- 
brance. 


REFORM OF ENGLISH LEGAL PRO- 
CEDURE, 
It is not without surprise that Americans 
read that the entire body of English 
judges have agreed upon a report which 
exposes numerous defects in the present 
system of administering justice, and re- 
commends a scheme for its improvement. 
We have so long been accustomed ‘to 
speak of British conservatism that it 
is hard to realize how much more rapid 
the rate of change has been in the mother 


’ 





country in recent years, not only in po- 
litical institutions, but also in the substance 
and the practice of the law. In certain 
respects we were already so far in advance 
that we may still look back upon the pro- 
gress of English reform, but in others it 
cannot be denied that we have been 
distanced. The very fact that no body 
of American judges reports upon the 
methods of administering justice, or effects 
any material change in these methods, is 
an indication of itself that our system is 
defective. Judges are especially qualified 
by their experience to suggest improve- 
ments in legal procedure, and under an 
enlightened system of jurisprudence this 
would be one of their regular functions. 
The English judges seem to be able not 
only to suggest changes, but to a consider- 
able extent to initiate them without legis- 
lative assistance. 

Most of the reforms proposed by the 
“English judges are of purely technical in- 
terest, but there are a number of general 
importance, some é6f which deserve imita- 
tion in this country. Some twenty years 
since, the Judicature Acts were passed in 
England, under which changes were 
made similar in a _ general way to 
those effected more than forty years 
ago in the State of New York. The 
old distinctions between law and equity 
were to be abolished, the old forms of 
common. law pleading were to be done away 
with,and practice was to be so simplified as 
to enable every man to be his own lawyer. 
What the result has been in New York is 
well known and need not be dwelt upon. 
It is enough to say that the very evils 
that took place here in consequence of 
the adoption of our code have taken 
place in England in consequence of the 
Judicature Acts. The old forms of plead- 
ing had a quaint, not to say repulsive, as- 
pect, but they had resulted,after centuries 
of use, in making pleading a science. 
What it has become under a system which 
encourages the pleader, as Mr. O'’Conor 
said, ‘‘ to tell his story just as one old wo- 
man would to another,” every one knows 
who has had to answer a rambling, illogi- 
cal, and unintelligible complaint accord- 
ing to its folly. So far as simplifying 
pleading goes, the criticism of an English 
judge is applicable to both countries : 


“The reformers of the Judicature Acts found 
no difficulty in charming the public with the 
idea that it would be an excellent improve- 
ment to substitute a less rigid and less formal 
method, under which a simple man—so ran the 
thought—might tell his own unvarnished tale 
without any of the artifice and verbiage of the 
lawyer. Experience, unfortunately,soon showed 
that the artists who draw the narratives 
of litigants are not often simple; and it may 
be added that their tales are frequently not 
unvarnished. The ancient severity of the 
common-law pleading was replaced by lengthy 
statements on behalf of plaintiff and of de- 
fendant, from which the points could only be 
extracted by painful and (generally speaking) 
useless industry. Expense was doubled and 
simplicity was not promoted.”’ 


But whatever claim is made in favor of 
the modern system, or lack of system, of 
pleading, no one can deny that the intro- 
duction of the Code in New York was fol- 





lowed by a prodigious increase in the 
number of steps in a litigation. Under 
the old system the rules of practice were 
known to the bar and the bench, but when 
the Code came, both had to learn their 
business over again, and take up their 
time with inquiries as to whether the prac- 
tice prescribed in the Code was the same 
as before or different. However it be ex- 
plained, we have the fact to deal with that 


there has been an enormous multiplication + 


of interlocutory applications and appeals in 
this State, and that is precisely what has 
taken place in England since the Judica- 
ture Acts. By rendering the machinery 
of Chancery applicable to actions at law, 
these acts made available to litigants gene- 
rally such weapons as interrogatories and 
bills of discovery, to the great increase of 
trouble, delay, and expense. On the Chan- 
cery side there has been some improve 
ment, but the last state of the common- 
law litigant is worse than the first. 

These evils are dealt with in a drastic 
manner by the judges. It is proposed 
that within a fortnight of the beginning 
of an action a ‘‘summons for directions ” 
shall be taken out, under which the par- 
ties shall appear before a master, who will 
investigate the cause of action. He is to 
be empowered to settle the preliminaries 
of the trial, to direct as to its mode and 
place, to put a cause into a special list for 
immediate trial, to allow and disallow 
pleadings, to prescribe the kinds of evidence 
for particular points and the manner in 
which it shall be obtained and present 
ed, and in general to give such directions 
as to procedure as will prevent delay. 
It is believed that in this way the evil of 
incessant summonses, which correspond 
with our notices of motion, will be checked. 
The end is desirable enough, for at pre- 
sent the order of the master is taken on 
appeal to the judge, and from him appeal 
lies to the Divisional Court, thence to the 
Court of Appeal, and finally even to the 
House of Lords. The manner of dealing 
with this question of appeals we need not 
enter into further than to say that the 
time for interlocutory appeals is shortened 
to eight or fourteen instead of twenty- 
one days, and appeals from final judg- 
ments must be taken within two months 
instead of a year. This reform might 
well be imitated in this country. 

Other improvements proposed by the 
judges are: special calendars for commer- 
cial cases and special judges for work of 
this kind, changes in the method of ad- 
ministering estates, and other matters to 
which we cannot refer. Two subjects, 
however, are of so much importance 
as to deserve notice. At present, civil 
causes are tried at fifty-six circuit 
towns twice a year. But during the last 
four years there have been no causes for 
trial at one of these towns, only one case a 
year at a number, and at forty of them 
the number of cases is insignificant. By 
reducing the number of assize towns to 
eighteen, such an economy in the time of 
the judges will be effected as will enable 
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at least eight judges to be always present 
in London. 

A more interesting reform, which is not 
without its lessons for us, is the proposed 
formation of a court of appeal in criminal 
cases. At present the Home Secretary prac- 
tically acts as such a court, but appeals are 
pressed upon him by all sorts of influences, 
and his position is an odious one. The pro- 
posed court is to be empowered to increase 
or to diminish punishment. Apparently 
the court is to be competent to quash con 
victions, but no new trial is to be granted. 
While the administration of the English 
criminal law differs so radically from our 
own as to make any analogy imperfect, 
there seems to be no reason why we should 
not follow suit in instituting a court 
of criminal appeal. We have never been 
able to understand why, with all the 
complaint of the excessive burdens thrown 
upon our Court of Appeals, there has 
never been any movement to relieve 
it of the review of criminal trials. It 
would be a perfectly simple and satisfac 
tory arrangement to constitute a court out 
of a certain number of Supreme Court jus- 
tices which should meet whenever there 
were appeals to be heard. In this way a 
very considerable relief would be atforded 
to the Court of Appeals, while the public 
would gain by the prompt application of 
justice in criminal cases. The present de 
lay between sentence and execution in 
murder cases does much to diminish the 
exemplary effect of the death penalty. 


THE QUESTION OF THE COLONIES. 

Paris, August 17, 1802. 
THE question of the colonies is the order of 
the day. ‘The eventsin Dahomey take up con- 
siderable space in the daily newspapers. Fe 
fore its adjournment three weeks ago, the 
Chamber discussed two interpellations in 
reference to the colonies, one of which resulted 
in the fall of the Minister of the Marine, M. 
Cavaignac. ‘This retirement, as, indeed, the 
discussion that took place upon the interpelia- 

tions, is in certain re-pects very significant. 
The work of the ‘lhird Republic, so far as 
ecncerns the colonies, has been im some points 
of view of considerable importance, Algeria 
and Cochin-China have been respectively en 
larged by the addition of Tunis antl Tonkin; 
and when, during these last few yeais, the 
various European Powers set about parcelling 
out to themseives the African Continent, 
France assured herself a considerable share, 
inasmuch as sbe placed Madagascar uncer her 
protectorate, and extended greatly the limits 
of the territories she had already acquired 
there, to wit, Senegal and Gaboon and sun 
dry factories on the coast of Guinea. The 
Government of the Republic found itself in 
many respects in a favorable position to ex- 
tend its possessions beyond the seas. The 
colonial enterprises of a country are always in 
a very large measure subordinate to its rela 
tions with other Powers. The desire of inter- 
vening in European questions naturally pre- 
vents the employment of large forces in far-off 
regions; and the necessity of conciliating the 
susceptibilities of allies who are also colonizing 
Powers may exercise a certain influence in 
preventing the annexation of one or another 
territory. Thus, for instance, the whole his- 
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tory of French colonization during the present 
century is subordinated to the state of its rela 

tions at any given date with its sister Power, 
England. ‘That country, jealous of any rival 
to its maritime and commercial supremacy, 
looks with unfavorable eye upen the different 
posts established beyond the seas by any other 
nation than itself. ‘ihe Government of the 
Restoration undertook to add new colonies to 
those that the treaties of 1814 had left to it. 
It directed important enterprises in Madagas- 
car and set itself the task of conquering Al 

geria. The Kevolution of 1830 came to put a 
sudden stop to its attempts. As a matter of 
fact, the Government of Louis Philippe, from 
the very beginning of that king's reign, saw 
itself obliged to rely for support on Great 
Britain. While on the one hand the Restora- 
tion, entering into fr.endly relations with 
Russia, bad been able to disregard English 
protests, on the other hand Louis Philippe was 
obliged to take account of them. Madagascar 
ceased compietely to occupy the Ministerial 
mind, and for many years the question could 
be reasonably asked, “Is Algeria going to be 
evacuated 

During the period of understanding witl 
England which lasted all through the reign of 
Louis Philippe and through a partof the reign 
of Napoleon LIL., the French Government was 
able to create a few colonial establishments. 
this was due to causes of a special nature. 
For example, when treaties had been signed, 
at the instigation of England, by which France 
undertook to help in the repression of the slave 
trade, and consequently to maintain crulsers 
on the coasts of Africa, it was necessary for 
the ships to have certain calling-stations as 
sured to them, and, to this end, to occupy a 
number of strategic positions. In this way the 
establishments at Gaboon were created, and 
the varicus factories on the Guinea Coast (1905 
1845). Reasons of another order brought about 
the conquest of Cochin-China in Ise. 

After the disastrous war of 1870, France, rm 
nouncing for the time being ail interference 
Kuropean affairs, was on that account the 
more easily able to direct a part of ber activity 


towards her possessions beyond the seas. H 


work here was also the more facilitated inas 
much as circumstances peculiar to the time al 
lowed her to occupy fresh territory without 
thereby provoking any centlect with other 


V 
Continental Powers. Not that England was 
disposed to regard such atiempts with any 
more tavorabie eye; Lut besides that France 
had no longer any special reason to conciliate 
the susceptibilities of England—as was the case 


in the time of Louis Philippe and of Napoleon 
Iil.—she was no longer to struggie alone 
agaiust the ill-will of her neighbor. Germany 
tirst, and afterwards Ltaly, desired also t 
have colouies of their own; and England, hav- 


ing oppesed tu her not simply Fra: ce, but also 





a numer of Powers which in these matters 
were often united by cot ity of interest 
showed herself very much micre accommodat 
ing tOan in the past, 

rhe achievement of the work that the French 





Government had planned out was vet further 
helped by the excellent materials which it had 
at its disposal. Explorers such as M.de Braz- 
za, Capt. Binger, Lieut. Mizon—ihe last of 
whom returued to France only a short time 
ago—succeeded, In spite of e stoaii and olten- 


inadequate resources they pcs- 


umes utterly } 


sessed, in holding theirown s 





Aguinst the power- 
ful colonizing companies belonging to England 
and the Congo State. They succeeded, almost 
without escort and almust without striking a 
blow, in opening up roads of communication 
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and in establishing French influence cver large 


tracts of territory. So far as this kind of 
work is concerned, we have managed to do as 
well as any other nation. 

The success, however, is by no means so 
brillant wherever it has been necessary to or- 
sanize the possessions we have gained, or 
when an armed struggle has had to be under- 
taken against the natives. French administra 
tion, costivy and complicated in its working 
does not know how to adapt itself to circum 
stances, and would fain introduce its babits af 
routine into colonial government. In particu 
lar, the civil and the military element do not 
geton welltogether. Dusensions break out be 
tween the Minister for War and the 
the Marine. The 


partments Is a prime necessity to tin 


cooperation of these two de 
carry ling 
out of even the smallest operation, and yet 
each administration often keeps exclusive 
direction of the men under its orders. Each 
Minister, fearing more than aught else to 
compromise his responsibility, ives the 
minutest instructions to his subonmlinates, and 
as the result we see capliins in the navy 
obliged to refuse help to their brother officers 
in the army, even when this help is urgently 


demanded, It must, however, be recoguised 





that if such things happen—which all must re 
gret—the fau.t is not to be exclusively attr 

el to the executive power, Fora long time the 
Government bad to end, almost unceas 
lagly, against a very v t Lar y 
opposition. Monarchisis Radicals, ever 
seekipg oppertunities to overthrow the sus 

cessive cabinets, used to reproach the Govern 


nent Wilh Weakening PFrance bv scattering ber 
effective forees ali cver the globe: and when 
ever a diticuity arose, or a demand for money 
Was made, the necessity of evacuating the new 
colonies without delay was preached with 


hever-varyYing reirain. 


If this systematic and relentless opposition 


Was hever strong enoug to cause the Wovern 
ment to make & complet hange in its pelicy, 
it nevertheless contril 1 a great al & 
paralyze it and to prevent it from acting with 
the enercy 1 ght Harased wi ut ceas 
ng, ver K Wing what tl norrow might 
bring forth, and never definitely assured of 
the support of Parliament, the Government 
trial en t arry ta nial policy while 
seeming to be domg nothing. Instead of pre- 

hecessary means of 


paring with care the 
action, and of quietly pursuing the reabzation 

a largely conceived plan, it nearly always 
SK ught wo 


enterprise that it meditated, as also of the 


dissimulate the importance of the 
bstacles that it would have to overcome, 
The credits first asked for were always in- 
sufficient to assure an erergetic action,- and 
from the fact of these enterprises not being 
conceived as they ought, the resources actual- 
ly furnished, inadequate in themselves, were 
often squandered by reason of the bad man- 
agement referred to above. 

it would, however, seem that the respective 
positions of the Government and Parliament 
in reference to colonial matters have at least 
undergone a certain modification, and the re- 
cent Parliamentary incidents of which | spoke 
at the beginning indicate that the Chamber is 
now showing ou such questions a more just 
appreciation of events. A foraging company 
having falien into an ambusb in ‘lonkin, an 
interpellation was made in the Chamber, and 
the discussion that followed revealed the depu- 
ties in a new light—viz., as frankly realizing 
that such incidents are inevitable in a newly 
conquered country, for nobody spoke of 
evacuation. Still more, it would appear now 
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that Parliament sees into colonial policy more 
clearly even than the Government itself, and, 
far from hampering its efforts, points out 
to it the course to pursue. In the campaign 
that is about to be opened against the King of 
Dahomey, the Minister of the Marine, M. 
Cavaignac, wished to maintain the deplorable 
traditions of the past and keep the command 
of the sea forces absolutely independent of that 
of the land forces. Kendered wise by experi- 
ence, the Chamber invited the Government to 
unite in one authority the command of all the 
expeditionary forces. The vote embodying 
this desire caused the resignation of the Minis- 
ter in question, but it is impossible not to 
recognize that this time it is the Chamber 
which was right. 

Another proposition, also voted in the last 
days of the session, is still moré significant. 
Bearing the signatures of MM. le Baron Heille, 
Lockroy, and Reinach—that is to say, of a 
Conservative, a Radical, and a Moderate Re- 
publican—it seemed to make plain that the 
Opposition is disarming on matters distinctive 
ly colonial, and that soon these questions, like 
those of national defence, will be placed above 
the quarrels of party. As for the tenor of the 
proposition, it simply invited the Government 
to push on with the formation of the colonial 
army. Yet such a vote as this is already a 
great progress. Indeed, to leave aside techni- 
cal considerations into which it would be too 
long to enter here, the formation of a colonial 
army, the principle of which was voted so 
long ago as last year—that is to say, the 
creation of regiments made up of special ele- 
ments and charged exclusively with the de- 
fence of the various colonies, instead of the 
troops sent at the present time from France— 
would isolate the colonies more from the me- 
tropolis, at least in certain respects, and would 
thus be a first step in the direction of a real 
colonial organization. Moreover, it would show 
that France has a firm intention of entering 
more and more upon a steady policy of coloni- 
zation, and this is why it is interesting to re- 
mark that it is now the Chamber itself that 
is urging the Government to form this army. 

8. 








AN EXTRA-TERRITORIAL ITALIAN 
CITY. 
TRIESTE, August 1, 1892. 

WE left Venice as the splendid marine band, 
playing in the Piazza San Marco under the 
windows of the popular Rear-Admiral, Prince 
Thomas of Savoy, struck up a warlike march, 
Sheet lightning illuminated the Piazzetta, ex- 
tinguishing at intervals the electric lights 
there and on the deck of the Lloyd steamer 
Maximilian, on which we had taken tickets 
for the yonder shore of the Adriatic Sea. 

Venice may celebrate her silver wedding, 
for just five-and-twenty years ago she gave 
herself a glad, enthusiastic bride to one Italy, 
as yet uncrowned in Rome. A quarter of a 
century has passed, yet the memory of those 
days is still fresh. ‘lo the Venetians it seemed 
as though the Austrians would never take 
themselves off. “I vai? I vai?” (Are they going? 
are they going?) was the eager interrogation 
every morning until the glad day when the 
last white uniform vanished and the popula- 
tion, with one great sigh of relief, shouted, 
“T ze andai!” (They are gone). For the rest of 
Italy, though gladdened by the liberation of 
Venice, the outlook was gloomy. The catas- 
trophe of Custozza, the shame of Lissa, ‘sad- 
dened the hearts of all, The “useless Alps,” as 
Carlo Cattaneo called them, were and (alas) 
still are in the hands of the foreigner—France 
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encamped on the heights of Mont Cenis ; 
Austria, a stone’s throw from Verona, Bas- 
sano, and Udine. That the Tyrol will gravi- 
tate to the mother country sooner or later no 
one doubts, but it must be in virtue of some 
extraordinary pressure that Austria will cede 
‘Trieste, her one great port on the Adriatic, 
the port till yesterday the most flourishing of 
all the ports on the Adriatic or Mediterranean 
shores. 

Reared and fostered by Austria at the ex- 
pense of Venice, which never for an hour or 
an instant concealed its hatred and contempt 
for Austrian rule, Trieste in 1848-’9 gave no 
sign of her relationship to the rest of Italy. 
On the contrary, when, the war between the 
Milanese, the Venetians, and their ally, Carlo 
Alberto, against the Austrians being at its 
height, the Sardinian fleet, commanded by Ad- 
miral Albini, with the Neapolitan and Vene- 
tian squadrons, entered the Adriatic, forced 
the Austrian fleet to take refuge at Pola, and 
on the 23d of May arrived in the Gulf of Tri- 
este, the soldiers of the garrison, the civic 
guard, and the militia took up position along 
the shore ready to repulse “the invaders” if 
they should attempt a landing. The cannon 
on the forts were ready, the treasure was car- 
ried into the castle. The consuls of the vari- 
ous nations protested that Trieste was a com- 
mercial city in which all nations were interest- 
ed; that any offence against ‘lrieste would be 
considered an offence against all nations rep- 
resented by the resident consuls. ‘lwo days 
passed, then the ships weighed anchor and left 
the Adriatic, the Admiral being recalled by a 
despatch from ‘lurin, as Germany had protest- 
ed against “the eventual occupation of 
Trieste.” The Emperor Ferdinand, when the 
catastrophe of Novara decided the fate of 
Lombardy, and when famine and cholera, 
more than the incessant bombardment, had 
compelled Venice to hoist the white flag, hand- 
ed over these rebellious provinces to the ten- 
der mercies of Radetzky; but “Trieste the 
loyal,” “'Trieste the faithful,” was rewarded 
with a lavish hand. In 1843 a special and se- 
parate constitution was granted to Trieste, 
which statuto the Triestines still look upon as 
their greatest treasure. “To the city of Trieste, 
city of the Empire, is guaranteed her abso- 
lute autonomy within the limits fixed by the 
Constitution of the Empire. The colors and 
the coat of arms of the city of Trieste are re- 
served intact.” To this city of the Empire “is 
guaranteed the right of sending two deputies 
to the first chamber of Parliament. The elee- 
tions of the representatives of the city of Tri- 
este in the second chamber will be regulated 
by the law of the Empire.” The number of 
the municipal councillors was increased from 
forty to fifty-six, the city detached from the 
Litorale and constituted into a separate pro- 
vince with the territory which extends from 
Rosanda in the valley of Zaule to the village 
of Santa Croce in Carsia. But all these new 
and important privileges were nothing in com- 
parison with the privilege of porto franco 
granted by Charles VI., by which the city 
was exempted from custom-house dues outside 
the walls; ships laden with merchandise could 
enter and quit the port, transfer their freight 
from one to the other, deposit their imports 
and exports in the warehouses on the Quay of 
San Carlo or in private stores, without paying 
cuty or tax. And this privilege was main- 
tained until 1888, when, some say to second 
the doctrines of the Austrian economists, 
others to punish the city for its late liberal 
manifestations, it was abolished, and grievous 
are the lamentations of the citizens. 





Not that it would be just to attribute to this 
material fact the deep and ever-widening in- 
crease of Italian feeling among the Triestines. 
The sentiment of their Italian origin, the 
prompt reply to the “ What is the city’s father- 
jand?” has always existed more or less; but 
until Rome was freed from the French and the 
temporal power of the Pope* abolished, the 
unity of Italy was not credited, and the an- 
nexation of ‘Trieste to the “kingdom of upper 
Italy” was never regarded as a desideratum. 
But since 1870 the feelings of the Triestines 
towards Italy and of the Italians towards 
Trieste have become more intense and of more 
daring manifestation. True, “unredeemed 
Italy” has been the watchword for factious 
demagogues who seek only to embarrass every 
government, and who have no intention to 
risk their necks in attempting the redemption; 
but here, as there, a strong and deepening 
conviction has spread that without Trieste and 
Trent, without the Alps and the Adriatic, 
Italy will never be strong or safe from invad- 
ers. This conviction it is which has brought 
many thorough haters of Austria to tolerate 
and even favor the Triple Alliance, believing 
that, in the case of any war with foreign 
Powers, Italy’s assistance or even her neutrality 
will lead to the peaceful cessicn of “one at a 
time” or even of both of the provinces. 

These speculations were rife among the many 
voyagers from Venice to Trieste, between 
which cities constant intercourse is maintained. 
On board there were a number of mandolisti, 
young Venetians of good families who have 
formed a club, and who, with their mando- 
lins, were going to give a gratuitous concert 
at the bathing station of Bagnolo. A heavy 
storm, accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
stopped their performances on deck, but below 
they made night weary with their scrapings 
and squeakings, which just now are all the 
fashion, so that it was a relief when dawn 
broke and we were able to distinguish in the 
distance the Gulf of Trieste on the eastern 
shore of the extreme Adriatic, with the moun- 
tains of Catinara and Opcina (the mountains 
of the Vena, as they are called), to the left, 
and the Julian Alps towering behind at some 
distance, while hamlets and villages strew the 
shore to the right and left of the city. ‘The 
horns of the Gulf extend, as though offering 
a welcome, from the station and St. Andrea. 
The city has an imposing aspect, and, with its 
villas nested among the verdant slopes and its 
rugged mounts, bare, stony and barren, re- 
minds you of Genoa; and of Genoa it has all 
the life and activity—the joyous sounds of 
hammer and anvil, the flags of all nations, and 
the business aspect at every turn, so wanting 
in faint and feckless Venice. ‘lhe Lloyd steam- 
ers lie at the Quay of San Carlo, so there is 
no need for boats or gondolas; the porters are 
decent and evidently in well-kept order; you 
deposit your few traps at the nearest hotel, 
and away in a tram for “anywhere it goes to.” 

‘the first “anywhere” was Barcola, now a 
flourishing bathing station, bright, gay, and 
clean as a Dutchman’s house. Everywhere 
the cleanliness of the streets, the public build- 
ings, and especially of the charitable institu- 
tions, strikesone. At Barcola, an old Roman 
colony, the explorations for Roman remains 
have been carried on successfully. In the 
civic museum of antiquities an entire room is 
paved and walled with splendid and perfect 
mosaics. The remains of a vast thermal edi- 
fice with the plan intact have been discovered, 
and the municipality votes annually the neces- 
sary sums for the continuation of the works. ° 

The ‘Triestines, in familiar conversation, use 
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the dialect, and the zezete of the soft Venetian 
tongue prevails; but the language written and 
taught in the schools is pure Ltalian, and the 
burning question is the maintenapce of the 
Italian language, for Which Austria has vain- 
ly attempted to substitute the German. But 
the commune builds its own school-houses and 
pays for the education of the poor; on its 
shoulders fall all the expenses for higher edu- 
cation, and the number of educational estab- 
lishmeuts is remarkable. Until the grant of 
the porto franco, the German language was 
unknown. When the Emperor Frederic III. 
wrcte for the first time to the city in German, 
a translator had to be found, and the Govern- 
ment opened an office, Translatador delle iet- 
tere tedesche. In 1524 the Council sent com- 
missaries to Ferdinand I. to implore that the 
judges who adjusted the questions between 
Carniola and ‘lrieste should use the Latin lan- 
guage, saying, “The mother tongue of the 
Triestines is Italian. No one born in Trieste 
understands the German language.” After the 
introduction of the free port, and especially 
towards the close of the last century, the num- 
ber of Germans, the employees and the mili- 
tary—German all—did their utmost to change 
the language, and Joseph II. decreed in 1786 
that within three years the use of the Italian 
language in Government offices should be 
abolished. Next it was to be introduced into 
the schools, so that the people from their in- 
fancy should be familiarized with the German 
tongue. But all these efforts failed; the “old 
city” held its own. In the tribunals, in the 
Chamber of Commerce, in the municipality, 
Italian only is spoken. German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Greek are taught, but the attempt to 
substitute German has failed utterly, and in 
1868 the Emperor decreed that “all the nations 
forming the Empire have equal rights, and 
that every single nation possesses the inviolable 
right to preserve and to cultivate its own na- 
tionality and its proper idiom.” 

This right, however, has to be paid for. The 
municipality alone spends 600,000 florins 
(about $300,000) for public instruction, half of 
this for the popular elementary schools, There 
are infant schools in every district, and these 
are really child-gardens, all the children re- 
ceiving a good meal a day. The gymnasia, 
lyceums, and superior schools are excellent. 
The female lyceum has eight classes and is 
thronged with students. The libraries, muse- 
ums, and other institutions are many and 
good, and the sum spent by the municipality 
does not represent the actualoutlay. The gym- 
nasia and realschulen are subsidized by the 
State; their chief purpose being to prepare 
students for the universities and technical bigh 
schools. It isa standing grievance that Tri- 
este has no university, while in Austria-Hun- 
gary there are eleven. Before the annexation 
of Venetian Lombardy to Italy, the Triestines 
frequented the universities of Padua and bo- 
logna; now, in order to obtain diplomas for 
the exercise of their respective professions, 
they are virtually compelled to attend one of 
the Austrian universities. Neither does Trieste 
possess a technical high school, of which there 
are seven in Austria for various branches of 
engineering and technical chemistry. Many 
schools in Trieste are endowed or subsidized by 
private contribution. The Jews and Slovenes 
maintain schools of theirown. ‘be latter is 
the troublesome element, detesting the It«lian 
supremacy, and the priests from their pulpits 
enjoin on the parents to abstain from sending 
their children to the schools. In Austria, 
though there is no poor-law entitling all to 
shelter, food, and clothing, the right to poor 
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relief is defined by an imperial statute; but 
the regulations for the apportionment of the 
cost are varied, and made by the separate pro- 
vinces. In Trieste the charitable institutions 
are many and wellregulated, ‘Lhe municipali 
ty spends now some 700,000, as the abolition of 
the free port bas thrown hundreds of families 
out of employment. The civic hospital is a 
magnificent building, containing ~,000 beds; 
the wards are bright and airy, and the wooden 
floors are white and clean as the deck of a 
man-of-war. A maternity ward has been 
opened lately, and the women are received 
without question and assisted on leaving to 
suckle and maintain their babes. There is no 
real foundling hospital, but waifs and strays 
are put out to nurse when found destitute. 
Infanticide, nevertheless, is a crime almost un- 
known; the “unfortunate” mothers in need 
being assisted at home. 

There is a general direction of public beneti- 
cence, and its arrangements are worthy of 
study and imitation. Starting with the “ poor 
fund,” augmented by private subscriptions and 
the grant by the Government of 5 per cent. 
on the wine duty, the General Institute for 
the Poor was set on foot, and in IS62 the Pia 
Casa for the poor was erected, capable of 
housing 800 individuals, Old men and women 
unable to work are received, fed and clothed; 
orphans and poor children are also admitted, 
instructed and taught a trade, and kept, the 
boys until sixteen, when they always find em 
ployment, and the girls until a situation is pro- 
vided. Here again the perfect cleanliness de 
lighted one, the peaceful harmony prevailing, 
the smile of welcome that greeted the kindly 
and devoted Inspector wherever he passed, so 


different from the cowed 


aspect of the inmates 
of charitable institutions in Naples, where the 
funds belonging to the poor are squandered by 
the “administrators” (governors employed for 
electioneering) and sundries. Some 5),000 tlo 
rins are distributed annually as out-door re 
lief, and now the soup-kitchen is, alas, crowded 
with men and women and children who a year 
or twoago were industrious members of the com 
munity. The kitchens of both hospitals and 
this poorhouse are splendid; the food exqui 
sitely cooked and abundant, especially for the 
aged and infirm. To these is given wine thre 
times a week; to the able-bodied who work, 
once a week. As the wine of the Istrian dis- 
trict is dear and scarce, while beer is cheap 
and abundant, 1 asked why the latter beverage 
was not substituted for the healthy inmates. 
“Beer is a tedescheria [Germanism],” said 
the administrator quite naturally. One branch 
of the house is set aside for the poor Jews with 
separate kitchen, and this is just, as the Israel 
ites contribute largely to the maintenance of 
public charities, and the Baron Elio Morpurg 
figures at the head of most public subscrip- 
tions. In a ward the beggars are kept apart 
until the managers can ascertain whether they 
are really indigent or ne’er-do-weels. 
In a separate building and with a quite dis- 
inct management is the reformatory or work- 
house fer boys found on the streets or declared 
by the parents to be incorrigible. Here the 
fare Is Spartan and the sleeping arrangements 
are certainly not luxurious. The lads are all 
drilled and bave a tine band; they receive an 
elementary education and are taught trades, 
and in both the houses the work of the youths 
is remunerative to the institution and to them- 
selves. So open and honest is, and 1 am as- 
sured ever has been, the administration that 
not a sou is squandered. Out of 500 waifs and 
strays taken in at six and kept till fifteen years 
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and venerated represent ’ 
communal electoral right is possessed DY every 


inhabitant over twenty vears of age who bas 


paid taxes for two years. Lhe Podesta ts alse 
head of the diet wh i representa the Grov 
ernment of the territory t t @ lar i 
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Italian sentiment The “Magnifico,” on his 
elevation to t highest \ Ut yY, Was oo 
gratulated on being a “ [riestine by birth and 


at heart,” indepen 


and in returning thanks, after dweili on the 
lisastrous condit softii te at the present 
MomMenl-WAa Wol-dipected seltetow to Lie press 
men, Whom he exhorted “to keep in mind their 
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and mine which pledge was received with 
“rapturous app.aus Soon after his election, 
4 rumor spread i A tour inspection, 
the Magnitico had addressed the populations in 
an alien tongue. He took the earliest opportu- 
nity to “ref the fabl saying, “In my tour 


if inspection throughout our territory, | spoke 


to ail and everywhere in Italian, nor could I 
have done otherwise or spoken ii an ‘unknown 
tongue.’ Although my principles in the ques- 


tion of nationality are deeply rooted in my 
heart, and their sincerity has been proved 
by my whole past, | gladly embrace this op- 
portunity to afiirm that the itegrity of 
my sentiments, of my love for our mother 
tongue and for our national culture, increases 
with increasing years, and that I hold it 
my highest duty to promote the advance of 
both.” 

Such public expressions of sentiments by pub- 
lic functionaries in Trieste itself are proofs be- 
yond all doubt of the Italianism of the citi- 
zens. During my too brief sojourn in the 
beautiful city, Dr. Attilio Hortis, the noted 
writer, most popular citizen, and the director 
of the civic library, was our courteous and in- 
telligent cicerone. Politics were naturaily es- 
chewed between us. Since the suppression of 
the Pro Patria society by the Government, the 
National League has taken its place, and its 
members are numerous and patriotic, Certain 
it is that if, whensoever and howsoever, Tri- 
este gravitate to Italy, the noble city and ter- 
ritory will bring a vast and valuable contribu- 
tion of civie virtue, of talent, industry, and 
self-government, in the Anglo-Saxon sense of 
the term, to the mother country, which will 
welcome it with open arms. J. W. M. 
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BARDOUX’S LAFAYETTE,—II, 
Paris, August 16, 1892. 

On the 21st of October, 1778, Congress gave 
Gen. Lafayette leave to go to France and to fix 
for himself the date of his return. ‘The Alli- 
ance, the best ship in the navy, was chosen to 
convey him to Europe. Lafayette had a long 
journey to make on horseback, to go to Bos- 
ton, where he was to embark; he fell ill on 
the way, but he succeeded in reaching Boston, 
and put to sea on January 11, 1779. He ar- 
rived at Brest on the 20th of February. 

He had left France as a rebel; he returned 
to it triumpbantly. He had to undergo pro 
Jorma a week’s arrest for his desertion; he was 
allowed to spend the time at the Hétel de 
Noailles, All the ladies of the court wished to 
kiss him. Marie-Antoinette gave him a regi- 
ment. The French Government gave the com- 
mand of the corps which was sent to America 
to Rochambeau. Lafayette was only twenty- 
two years old; Rochambeau had served bril- 
liantly in the Seven Years’ War. Lafayette 
remained in the service of the United States 
and became a sort of negotiator between the 
French and the American forces, He embarked 
on the Hermione on February 11, 1780. ‘Two 
months before, Madame de Lafayette had pre- 
sented him with a son, who was named George 
after Washington, his godfather. A French 
squadron, with 5,000 men, reached Rhode 
Island on July 17, after seyenty days of navi- 
gation. The French fortified themselves, and 
Lafayette informed Rochambeau of the project 
which Washington had formed against New 
York, “The officers and soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Army,” wrote Lafayette to M. de Ver- 
gennes on July 23, “have nota shilling. The 
former receive only a ration, and get no 
clothes, nor have they, as the soldiers have, 
the hope of receiving clothes from France.” 
M. Bardoux gives us an interesting correspond- 
ence between Lafayette, who was ardent for 
immediate action, and Rochambeau, who stuck 
to Rhode Island, “It is always old Father 
Kochambeau who speaks to his dear son La- 
fayette, whom he loves and will always love 
and esteem to the end of his life.” 

When Gen. Phillips, by the order of Clinton, 
left New York to joiu the traitor Arnold, who 
had landed in Virginia with English troops, 
Lafayette was sent by Washington to Virginia 
with a force which numbered hardly 2,000 
men, They had neither shoes nor shirts. The 
merchants of Baltimore lent Lafayette 2,000 
guineas to buy cloth, The women whom he 
saw at a ball given in his honor undertook 
to make up the shirts. The young men of Bal- 
timore formed a squadron of light cavalry. 
Lafayette marched with great rapidity to- 
wards Richmond and arrived before Phillips. 
After the death of this officer, Lord Cornwal- 
lis came to make u junction with Arnold. 
Speaking of Lafayette, he wrote: “The boy 
" cannot escape me.” The boy escaped him, 
nevertheless, and was always on his flank or 
his rear. Writing to his wife, Lafayette says: 
“Tt was not reasonable to confide to me such a 
command; if I bad been unlucky, the public 
would have treated this partiality as blindness. 
. However, the campaign has taken a 
better turn than we could have hoped.” The 
end, in fact, was near, Cornwallis’s plan is 
now well known, ‘as well as Washington’s. A 
new French force was expected; Admiral de 
Grasse arrived with 3,200 men, and the memo- 
rable siege of Yorktown began. Cornwallis 
had to capitulate on the 19th of October, 1781. 
“The play is over,” wrote Lafayette on the 
20th to the Comte de Maurepas, “and the fifth 
act is ended.” 











Lafayette arrived in Paris unexpectedly on 
the 21st of January, 1782. M. de Ségur, the 
new Minister of War, announced to bim that 
the King had appointed him “Maréchal de 
Camp” of hisarmies. The return of Lafayette 
created a real enthusiasm. Verses were made 
for him on the stage; he figured in “ L’Amour 
Francais,” a play of Rochon de Chabannes. 
M. Bardoux forgets nothing. What do you 
think of this? “The eighteenth century always 
claimed its rights, and this model husband 
none the less inspired a very tender passion, 
which in time changed into faithful friend- 
ship, in the most charming person at court, 
and the handsomest, said her contempora- 
ries—Madame de Simiane.” Then comes a 
long eulogy of this lady; the climax is in 
these words: “To be beloved by Madame de 
Simiane seemed in the eyes of the old Duc de 
Laval to be as difficult a conquest as that of 
the principles of 1789,” Really we could not 
have expected to see the principles of ’89 in 
this affair. To be sure, M. Bardoux ends this 
little episode by saying the worldly successes 
of M. de Lafayette “were never of the same 
value to him as the pleasures of home.” 


Lafayette had become a representative man. 
“Surely it was much in the eyes of the nation 
to bave beaten the English, on land and sea, 
for the first time since Louis XIV., and to 
have thus avenged a century of humiliation. 
But there was another sentiment in the popu- 
lar tavor: public opinion felt instinctively 
that Lafayette had fought for a novle and just 
cause, the liberty of a people. It was the 
Revolution that came back from America, and 
the General represented at the same time the 
triumphs of the present and the hores of the 
future.” Lafayette’s letter to Washington 
(February 5, 1783) after the signing of the 
preliminaries of peace, is well known and has 
justly been admired; it is that in which for 
the first time he touches the question of sla- 
very. “Now that you are going to have peace, 
allow me to propose to you a plan which 
might become very useful to the negro portion 
of the human race. Let us join and buy a 
small estate where we can try to give liberty 
to the negroes.” Lafayette was always in 
quest of some great and noble purpose. He 
embarked in June, 1784, on his third journey 
to America, and was received triumphantly 
wherever he went. Washington met him at 
Richmond and took him to Mt. Vernon. He 
had a formal reception in the Congress; bis 
name was given to various towns; he became 
a citizen of the United States. His first act on 
his return to France was a campaign for the 
Protestants, who had no civil status at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Their marriages 
were not legitimate, their wills.had no legal 
force, their children were bastards. It is cer- 
tainly curious to see that at first Lafayette 
found no echo. “ Nobody,” he writes to Wash- 
ington, “is willing to give me a written line 
or to help me in any way.” 

In these years which preceded the French 
Revolution, Lafayette received many English- 
men and Americans. He had for his coureur 
an American Indian in his original costume, 
who catled him father. He received Marmon- 
tel, the Abbé Morellet, the writers and the 
philosophers. He lived with great simplicity. 
When the state of the finances determined the 
convocation of 144 Notables, he was chosen 
one, and he played an important part in the 
meetings of this pseudo-parliament, He ex- 
amined boldly all the reforms which could be 
made, and stood by the principle that retrench- 
ment was to precede the creation of new 
taxes. Calonne proposed to the King to shut 





him up in the Bastille, but Louis XVI. was 
sincerely inclined to the policy of reform and 
of retrenchment. Lafayette was the first to 
pronounce ip the Assembly of the Notables the 
word “States-General.’® The effect was extra- 
ordinary. “What,” said the Comte d’ Artois, 
“you ask for the convocation of the States- 
General?” “Yes, Sir, and even something bet- 
ter.” The “something better” was a national 
and representative assembly. 


Lafayette obtained civil equality for the 
Protestants, and it is only just to say that his 
chief supporter was the Bishop of Langres. 
“He has,” said the latter, “spoken as a philoso- 
pher. 1 speak as a bishop, and I will say that 
I prefer the temple to the préche and ministers 
to prédicants.” Lafayette was elected deputy 
of the order of nobility for the sénéchaussée of 
Riom in the States-General at the very mo- 
ment when Washington had accepted the 
Presidency of the United States. His career 
in the difficult years of the Revolution is well 
known. He had illusions, but not too many. 
He knew that the Tarpeian rock was near the 
Capitol, On the very day when he arrived in 
Paris at the Hétel de Noailles, for the assem- 
bling of the States-General, he told this story 
to his family: He had made in 1785 a visit to 
the great Frederick at Potsdam, and in their 
conversation he had maintained that America 
would never have either noblemen or kings. 
“<Sir,’ said a moment afterwards the old 
King, fixing on me his penetrating eye, ‘I 
have known a young man who, after having 
visited countries where liberty and equality 
reigned, took it into his head to establish all 
that in his own country. Do you know what 
happened to hiw?’ ‘No, Sire.’ ‘Sir,’ con- 
tinued the King with a smile, ‘he was 
hanged.’” Lafayette would not have been 
hanged, he would certainly have been guillo- 
tined if he had not fled the army at the mo- 
ment when he had become the béte noire of 
the Jacobins. 

It will ever be a sad and painful thing to go 
over those agitated years which followed the 
convocation of the States-Genera], and which 
ended in the establishment of a bloody and or- 
ganized Terror. Events follow each other in 
quick succession, but their direction is always 
thesame. The Constitutional party, the party 
that thought of establishing in France a gov- 
ernment similar to that of England, has soon 
to give way to the Republican party; the 
deputies of France become the mere tools of 
the clubs of the capital; the clubs themselves 
devour each other—after the Girondins, the 
Jacobins. 

When we read this second half of the work 
of M. Bardoux, we are struck by the great 
hatred which Queen Marie-Antoinette felt for 
Lafayette. Ata time when there was a ques- 
tion of choosing between him and Pétion for 
Mayor of Paris, she preferred Pétion; she 
thought he could manage the popular party 
better than Lafayette. Lafayette was a gen- 
tleman, a nobleman, and the Queen resented 
what she considered as his defection more 
keenly than she did the folly of a Pétion. It 
is unbecoming and cruel to say a word against 
the unfortunate Marie-Antoinette; but the 
historian may deplore that she would never 
place confidence in a man like Lafayette, who 
was not a real enemy of monarchy, and’ who, 
at any rate, could always be trusted and was 
incapable of treason. Lafayette, as commanu- 
er of the National Guard of France, became 
the real gaoler of the King and Queen. Such 
are the terrible fatalities of history. His turn 
came soon afterwards; he, also, had his “ flight 
to Varennes,” but he was luckier than the 
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King and the Queen: his life was spared, but 
he knew the bitterness of exile and the languor 
of captivity in an Austrian prison. 


Correspondence. 


RAPHAEL’S HOURS AND GALATEA. 


To THE EpiTror OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your correspondent calls attention to 
the resemblance between the “‘Third Hour of 
the Day ” in Raphael’s “Hours” and the 
“ Galatea” in the Farnesina fresco. This re- 
semblance, which is so close as to make it im- 
possible to doubt that one figure was copied 
from the other, was long ago pointed out by 
Passavant in his book upon Raphael (‘Rafael 
von Urbino und sein Vater Giovanni Santi’). 
Oddly enough, in the original (the German) 
edition of his book Passavant, by a species of 
heterophemy, escribes the origin of these fig- 
ures of the Hours to the enthusiasm excited 
by the discoveries in Pompeii. 1 am writing 
away from my books, but I believe that in the 
French translation of the ‘Rafael ’ “the Baths 
of Titus” is substituted for “ Pompeii.” 

The action of the arms and bands is precise- 
ly the same in the “ Galatea” and in the 
“Third Hour,” but Galatea holds in both 
hands the reins with which she guides the dol- 
phins attached to her sea-shell chariot, while 
in the Hour a censer with burning incense is 
substituted for the dolphins, and the chains it 
swings by take the place of the reins. Another 
point to notice in the Galatea fresco is, that 
the Cupid lying on the dolphin in the fore- 
ground is as nearly like as possible to the in- 


fant Christ in the Bridgewater Madonna. Of 
these two figures also, it may be said, it is im- 


possible to doubt that one was copied from the 
other. Which of the two figures thus repeat- 
ed, the Galatea and the Cuftid, was the origi- 
nal? Were they first used in the Farnesina 
fresco, or were they employed in that picture 
after they had done service elsewhere—the one 
in the Vatican, the other in the Bridgewater 
Madonna? The figure of the “ Hour” is so well 
balanced in design and so logical in composi- 
tion that it looks made expressly for the place 
it fills. The “Galatea,” when compared with 
it, has rather the air, cf an adaptation. The 
Cupid, on the other hand, seems at home on 
his dolphin in the “Galatea,” while a 
sprawling lusty infant in the Madonna picture 
he has certainly an incongruous look. C.C. 
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FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, August 22, 


THE PROCESS OF AN ERROR. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE Nation: 

Sir: I wish to make a few observations on 
a point which your review of Mr. Samyel 
Ramsey’s English Language and English 
Grammar, in No. 1410, leaves untouched. 

With regard to ‘‘ the expressions of which 
‘the house was being built’ is atype,’’ Mr. 
Ramsey writes: 


‘* According to Mr. Kington Oliphant, this 
form of expression came into common use 
about 1770, although he cites two examples 
more than’ 300 years older. How many ex- 
amples escaped notice we cannot say; but so 
much is clear, that the expression has been in 
the language more than 400 years.’’ P. 473. 


First we find Mr. Oliphant saying: 


‘* The new-fangled tea is being made, or any 
such-like construction, was not in vogue until 
about 1770.’ ‘*OQwing to this confusion, a 
wholly new English idiom was produced about 





1770." The Old and Middle English 
pp. 3887, 389, 

Mr. Oliphant is here indebted to me, though 
I am unmentioned, and not even alluded to 
In my English Adjectives in -able (1877), p. 
28, foot-note, I quote ‘* there is a good opera 
now being acted,” and, ** Sir Guy Carlton was 
ta being exramined,’’ from letters of Mrs. 
James Harris (1769), pam her husband the fa 
mous philologist (1779), respectively. 

Desiring to be quite sure about these passages, 
I addressed a note to the late Earl of Ma!mes- 
bury, the editor of the work in which they oc 
cur, begging him to look at their originals 
The Earl thereupon wrote to me: ‘In reply to 
your note respecting the diction of the First 
Lord Malmesbury’s letters, I] beg to 
you that the manuscript was copied literally, 
and in no degree altered.’’ 

In The New English (1886), vol. 18S, 
foot-note, Mr. O.iphant of ** He 
seems unaware of the fact that the idiom was 
anything but new.’’ 


S7S) 
l ‘ . 


inform 


ii., p 


says me; 


Itsantiquity he professes 
» p. 273, .P 


to have shown in vol. i and vol. 


5S. 


1! 


The ‘‘ twoexamples more than 300 vears oh N 


> than 1770, which Mr. Ramsey refers to, I 


have proved, in this journal, vol. xliv., p. 447 
(L887), to be forgeries of Mr. Oliphant, if in 
terpolation is forgery. This matter, I may 


add, has been examined by Mr. R. O. Williams, 
in Our Dictionaries, ete. (189), pp. 40, 41 
and p. 138. 

Again, in this journal, vol. xiv., p. 318 


(1887), I have pointed ont that Mr. Oliphant 


was misled, by unscrupulous editing, in his 
representation that ‘* [taly is berg held 
gerous’”’ fellfrom the 
in 1611. 

My discussion of Eng ish Imperfect 
in Modern English IST73), pp. 21 


seems, by the by, 


dan 
pen of a letter- writer 
s Passive 
359 an i Sos, 
to have escaped Mr. Ram 
sey’s researches. 

Anticipating, it , the emergence 
constructions jike those in question fs, ** 
still being robbed, 
vol. Pp 
Thomas Porter 

Earlier 
quotations 


of 


we re 


may 
a *? quoted in this journal, 


xiv., 156 (1S87), from The Villain, by 
1663), 


than the 
the Harrises is 


, by upwards of a century, 
viv®n 


the followirg, 


above from 


which, if clear of corruption, is 


critically in point: 


** Thence Creed and I, by water, up to Fox 


Hall, and over against it stopped, think: ng 
see some Cock-fighting: but . was just being 
done, and, therefore, back ain to Spring 
Garden.’’ Samuel Pepys (June L667 
Diary, ete. (1875-79), vol. iv., p. 357, 


Myn 
appear 
<i by 


This sentence, taken from the Rev. 
Bright's edition of —— not 
among the excerpts previously. publishe 
Lord Braybrooke. 

The Prof. Skeat, 
kindness, informs me, 
relating to the sentence, 


rs 
does 


his never-failing 
reply to inquiry 
that believes Mr. 
Bright has been dead some years,* and adds 
‘I do not know who now can read Pepys’ ci 
pher.’’ 


Rev. with 


in an 


he 


He also says, in the letter from which I 


am quoting: ‘I quite believe that is being can 


boast of no ‘early imstances.’ I know of 
none.’’ 
In Mr. Williams’s book which I have alrea- 


dy named, Miss A Austen’s ‘‘ for, as to Frank, it 
was more than being tacitly brought up as his 
uncle’s heir ’’ is cited as if it exemplified locu- 
tions like ts being built. But Miss 
‘being brought up,’’ instead of forming part 
of an imperfect tense, is a passive gerund, 
forming part of a phrasal nominative after 
** was, '’ the nominative before which is ** it,”? 


* Mr. Bright died in : 1883, - _Ep. NaTiox, 


Austen’s 


*- 


16 


it is not shooting, that 
I object to,’’ who would think of extracting 
** is being shot,’ 

Furtber remarks on the style of construction 
about which Mr. Ramsey has repeated an ex 
ploded misstatement, I postpone to another o 
H 








From ‘* but being shot, 


* as an imperfect ? 


casion. F 
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», August 4, istry 


press th 


Henry Hout & 
volume of Ten Brink's 


Co. Rave in e@ second 


Karly Engiish Litera 
ture’; ‘German Literature in its Chief Epochs,’ 
by Prof. Kuno Francke « 


f tiarvard; a transla 








tion of Prof. KR. Falkenberg’s ‘History of Mo 
dern Philosophy,’ from Nicholas of Cusa to 
the present time; ‘tiume,” by Prof. Aikens of 
Trinity, N.C. ; ‘Hegel,’ by Prof, Royce of Ha 
vard,; a‘ Dictionary of Botanical Terms,’ poy 
lar as well as scientific, by A. A.C rogier, and 
‘Physics,’ by Prof. George F. Barker { the 
University of Pennsyly 
G. P. Putnam's Sons announce that they have 
Nin preparation an edition of the wri ms of 
Thomas Paine, edited by bis latest biographer, 
Mr. Moncure DD. Conway. It will make two or 
three volumes uniform with the Life, with 
divisions (1) political and sociological, and 
religious and literary; and the reprint will 
be from the original publications Mr. Can 
way will furnish notes. The undertaking is 
much to be commentied, 
The Shaks} ere Society of New York pro; 
a four-text edition of “Hamlet,” to be sold to 
73) subscribers. In exact facsimile the texts 
of 1608, 104, 1623, will be paralleled with an 
eclectic modern text, and accompanied by a 
translation of the German version performed 
in Dresden in 10038. Lhe volume will be luxu 


riously got up. 
Macmillan & ¢ 
the King 
The 
ginally appeared in three oct 
by the 


with the 


if 
vel bv F. Marion ( rawford. 


bave in press ‘Children 
‘a new pn 
of Charles Dik which ori- 


‘ Letters kens, * 


avo volumes, are 


to be compressed same firm into one 


uniforni pepular 
edition of the novels 

Ginn & Co. pr 
n to Narrative 
rof. Morris H. Morgan of Harv 
The letters, 
ected in English version by Mr 
Fy rd, 
Christopber Columbus,’ 


volume, ir current 
‘An Intro- 


Greek Composition,’ by 


mise in the fall 
ductic 
ard, 
etec., of been 
Paul Lei- 
‘Writings of 
whieh will shortly be 
Webster & Co., who 
‘Autobiographia; or, the Story 
of a Life,’ selections from the prose writings 
of Walt Whitman, by Arthur Stedman. 
the Century Company’s fall list inch 
‘Old Italian Masters,’ 
veral other reprints from the Century, 
Mrs. Van ‘Eng Cathedrals,’ 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell—in two editions; 


‘Plays in Provence,’ 


Columbus have 
colle 
cester in a volume called 
published by Charles L. 


anneunce also 


ides, 
besides Mr. Cole's se- 
viz., 
Rensselaer’s lish 
by the same artist in col- 
laboration with Mrs. Pennell; Dr. Weir Mitch- 
ell’s ‘Characteristics’; Dr. J. M. Buckley’s 
‘Faith-Healing, Christian Science, and Kin- 
dred Phenomena,’ and a new edition of Frank 
Stockton’s works in tive volumes, sold only in 
sets. 

The Hakluyt Society in 
two volumes, Pietro della Valle’s eight ietters 
from India, edited by Mr. Edward Grey, late 
of the Bengal Civil Service. The same society 
will issue next year, also in two volumes, the 
voyages of Capt. Luke Foce and Capt. James 
to Hudson’s Bay, edited by Mr. Miller Christy. 
Mr. Clements Markham, the distinguished 


are about to issue, 





President of the Society, has lately been stay- 
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ing at Genoa and studying the Columbian re- 
cords. He has promised to contribute a collec- 
tion of unpublished early voyages to America 
—fragments relating to Cabot, Cortereal, Ves- 
pucci, and Verrazzano. Mr. Delmar Morgan, 
the genial Honorary Secretary of the Hak- 
luyt, has in contemplation the publication of 
an edition of the letters of Peter Martyr 
d’Anghiera, the cbronicler of the great events 
of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. Mean- 
while, Dr. Robert Brown’s edition of Leo 
Africanus is nearly ready for the printer; and 
the same may be said of a book on early Eng- 
lish voyages to the Levant, with some account 
of the Levant Company, by Mr. Theodore 
Bent. Mr, Everard im Thurm, who is now in 
England on leave of absence from British 
Guiana, hopes to devote two months of work 
at Torquay this autumn to his edition of 
Schomburgk’s very admirable volume of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s ‘Empire of Guiana.’ 

The latest step in the popularization of criti- 
cal views about the composite structure of the 
Pentateuch is taken in Prof. E. C. Bissell’s 
‘Genesis Printed in Colors’ (Hartford: Bel- 
knap & Wartield). Each supposed documen- 
tary source or fragment has its own color of 
type, and the result is a typographically well- 
executed and graphic presentation of thescheme 
of textual analysis adopted by Kautzsch 
and Socin. Prof. Bissell himself does not go 
with the critics, and in a brief introduction 
makes an assault upon their methods and re- 
sults. This lends a curious impression to his 
book, as if it were a testimony to the robust- 
ness of his own faith: he reasserts the old opi- 
nion in the face of the demonstration that it is 
no longer tenable. 

‘Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the Unit- 
ed States’ (New York: H. V. & H. W. Poor) 
rounds out its twenty-fifth year with its pre- 
sent issue. In the quarter century the task of 
the editors has grown from dealing with 39,250 
miles of road to dealing with nearly four times 
that number (170,601 on January 1, 1892). 
The tonnage in the same period has increased 
fifteen fold. When to these simple figures we 
add the capital invested and the number of 
persons dependent upon or immediately affect- 
ed by the railroad system, the folly of strikers 
who think the fiat of a ‘‘lodge’’ can with- 
stand the weight of such an interest, becomes 
apparent. The Messrs. Poor themselves suc- 
cumb to it, for in order to keep their volume 
within bounds they are constrained tu separate 
some matters for issue in a new form, viz., 
‘Poor’s Directory of Railway Officials’ and 
‘Poor’s Handbook of Investment Securities,’ 
which must share the authoritative character 
of the older publication. 

Two bibliographies are on our table, one a 
* List of Books relating to Aaron Burr,’ by 
Hamilton Bullock Tompkins (Brooklyn: His- 
torical Printing Club). This fills eighty-three 
pages and as many leaves, and indicates in 
what public libraries the books may be found. 
The other work is a ‘Homceopathic Bibliogra- 
phy of the United States (1825-1891),’ by 
Thomas Lindsley Bradford, M.D. (Philadel- 
phia: Boericke & Tafel), a work of large pro- 
portions—nearly 600 pages—and seemingly con- 
scientiously executed. It deals not only with 
books, and with books con as well as pro, but 
with societies, colleges, hospitals, dispensaries, 
pharmacies, and, synoptically, medical legis- 
lation in the several States, 

In reprints, we have ‘Three Feathers’ and 
‘Madcap Violet,’ in the Harpers’ uniform se- 
ries of William Black’s novels; ‘The Old Curi- 
osity Shop,’ with ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ 
and ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ in Charles Dickens 
the younger’s reproduction of first editions of 





his father’s worbs (Macmilian) ; and two final 
volumes in Roberts Bros.’ edition of Jane Aus- 
ten. The tirst call for no special remark, ‘ihe 
Dickens volumes have a particular interest for 
America, since the original scheme of ‘Master 
Humpbhrey’s Clock’ involved a journey to the 
United States in search of material for that 
ill-conceived periodical, and ‘ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,’ if not a product of the journey, 
profited by it, and was laid to the charge of 
Dickens along with the ‘American Notes.’ The 
introductions give all necessary bibliographi- 
cal information, and the original illustrations 
are reproduced, The posthumous ‘Lady Susan’ 
and ‘The Watsons,’ together with Mr. Austen 
Leigu’s memoir of his aunt, fill one of the 
pretty volumes of the Messrs. Roberts, The 
other consists of a selection of letters of Jane 
Austen from Lord Brabourne’s compilation. 
Miss Woolsey, who is responsible for this, fur- 
nishes a preface. The set is now capitally 
rounded out. Two portraits of the author are 
given in these last volumes, and a view of her 
burial-place in Winchester Cathedral. 

The contrast between ‘Young Lucretia, and 
Other Stories,’ by Mary E, Wilkins (Harpers), 
and ‘The Pot of Gold,’ which was published 
contrary to her wish, is all in favor of the au- 
thor’s judgment. We willingly exchange the 
fantastic element of those earlier tales for 
these strong characters in plain setting. Miss 
Wilkins’s children are as real as her grown peo- 
ple, and as distinctly possessed of the New 
England conscience which gives point to nearly 
all the stories, Her condensed style will es- 
pecially suit young readers. 

Any student who is industrious enough to 
keep a manuscript volume of notes and criti- 
cisms on his reading, and a scrap-book in con- 
nection with it, will find opportunity for still 
further labor, not without compensation, in 
T. E. Shields’s ingenious ‘Index Omnium’ (Bos- 
ton: Joseph Knight Co.). This provides for a 
catalogue of the books annotated, and a diction- 
ary of leading words by which the thought or 
passage can be traced back to the author, or to 
the synopses and criticisms in the subsidiary 
volumes mentioned above. ‘the nearly three 
thousand lines of entry for books read would 
serve, if one chose, for cataloguing a very re- 
spectable private library. 

Two little volumes, the fruit of recent 
studies by Prof. A. Beljame, may be recom., 
mended to students of the French language, 
but also to those who would have a better 
knowledge of their own English tongue. One 
is a prose translation of Tennyson’s ‘Enoch 
Arden,’ facing the original text; the other is 
the same poem annotated and supplied with 
very happy comparisons of Tennyson with 
himself and with other poets and writers, and 
an elaborate examination of the versification 
of ‘Enoch Arden.’ Add a sketch of the life 
of Tennyson, and a bibliography which enu- 
merates translations into Latin, German, 
Spanish, Dutch, Hungarian, Italian, Nor- 
wegian, Czech, and French—for Prof. Beljame 
has had _ predecessors. His publisher is 
Hachette. 

From Hachette, too (Boston: Carl Schoen- 
hof), comes a school edition of Manzoni’s ‘I 
Promessi Sposi’ in pocket form, and therefore, 
of course, abridged; the sequel of the story 
after the flight of “the betrothed” being dis- 
carded. There are notes and a partial vocabu- 
lary. 

The eleventh annual report of the Dante 
Society at Cambridge, Mass., reveals an in- 
creasing membership and one very notable 
loss—the late Mr. Lowell. Prof. Carpenter 
concludes his valuable reproduction of docu- 





ments concerning Dante’s public life. Mr. 





William C. Lane, with his customary skill, 
records the additions to the Dante collection in 
the Harvard Library. A Harvard Annex 
prize essay of last year, by Lucy Allen Paton, 
concludes the pamphlet, and will be read with 
profit. ‘the subject is Dante’s personal 
character, and for the major part is ade- 
quately treated, with some painstaking induc- 
tions and references for which students will 
be grateful to the author. 

The old records of the ancient English Colony 
of Barbados are being now recopied at the 
public expense. Although the colony was 
planted as far back as 1627, fires and hurri- 
canes have wrought havoc among its archives, 
and historical students will be glad to learn 
that a fair number of papers date as far back 
as 1640. 

Americans who may be engaged upon his- 
torical researches should know that the branch 
of the Record Office, London, where the papers 
relating to America and the Plantations are 
dealt with, is now in charge of Mr. Hubert 
Hall, who is a most efficient successor to Mr. 
Noel Sainsbury. 

Prof. W. M. Davis has recently published 
an interesting article upon winter thunder- 
storms, in which, from comparison of observa- 
tions, he finds that while such storms are in- 
deed less common in winter than in summer, 
those which do occur during the cold season 
are chiefly at night and near the coast. He 
concludes that the convectional origin of sum- 
mer thunder-storms implies a like origin’ for 
such storms in winter, near or upon the ocean, 
even if they are chiefly nocturnal. He regards 
them provisionally as chiefly dependent upon 
a pronounced vertical temperature gradient, 
which may be determined partly by the cool- 
ing of the upper air by radiation about the 
lofty cloud stratum of cyclonic storms, and 
partly by the maintenance of relatively high 
temperatures in the lower air by the conserva- 
tive power of the o¢ean. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, Mr. E.J. Lowe read a paper 
upon raindrops. By careful study, and after 
making more than three hundred sketches, he 
has developed some curious facts relating to 
the varieties in raindrops—subjects wherein 
the careless observer would have said no differ- 
ence could exist. An ingenious method of 
preserving their forms was described. By 
means of slates ruled in inch squares and made 
in book form, to be capable of instant closing, 
the splash of the drop was accurately obtained, 
and afterwards copied upon paper similarly 
ruled, It was found that some drops make a 
clean, circular spot, others show splashes 
about the edge, and some drops seem to be 
actually hollow, failing to wet the whole sur- 
face enclosed. The size varies from a mere 
point to a spot of at least two inches in 
diameter. Mr. lowe exhivited, also, diagrams 
of interest as showing the shapes of low-lying 
mist-drops, and of the forms taken by melting 
snowflakes. 


— The September Atlantic gives little occa- 
sion for comment. Apart from the serials, 
which occupy the space of the number to an 
unusual degree, room is found for a nature 
paper from the sympathetic pen of Olive 
Thorne Miller, under the clever but misleading 
title, “Cliff-Dwellers in the Cafion”; for a 
“Memory” paper, which contains a pre-natal 
reminiscence of the sort collected by psychical- 
research societies; and for a seasonable paper 
on the worn but important subject of how to 
teach literature in the schools, by Mr. Horace 
E.Scudder, It is not the first time that Mr. 
Scudder has urged the desirability of a more 
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rational method in the younger reading-classes, 
and, indeed, so much has been said in all 
quarters that nothing remains except to keep 
the subject alive and, if possible, troublesome, 
in the hope of wearing out the stolid conserva- 
tism of the “committeemen” by importunity, 
or of exciting the routine-drilled teacher to ex- 
periment by reiterated advice and encourage- 
ment. It may be suspected that one difficulty 
in the way is that such articles do not reach 
the power in control—that is, the schoul board; 
and teachers seem rather to rely on purely 
educational publications in which they have a 
voice, or, at least, find these topics treated 
from the pedagogic point of view. Mr.Scud- 
der treats the subject from the position of a 
man of letters who believes in the educating 
power of literature as one of its great func- 
tions; and the methods he suggests of prepar- 
ing the minds of school-children from the start, 
so that they shall come to the appreciation of 
the best books as naturally as they pass from 
arithmetic to geometry, are such as have been 
widely approved by thinking literary men, and 
should have entered upon the practical stage 
of reform before now. The poet Whittier pays 
a tribute to Dr. Holmes upon the occasion of 
his birthday, in lines which reflect the serenity 
and pleasantness of his own old age. 


—Harper’s continues the thumb-nail review 
of Parisian literary celebrities, or pseudo- 
celebrities, by Theodore Child, and at the head 
are placed the cultivators of “egoism” on the 
one hand and the followers of Vogiié on 
the other, as the present players on that 
stage of the coteries which has been contem- 
porary with literature in Paris; and the 
author winds up with sketches of the old lions, 
the dramatists, and the editors. The most 
spirited paper is Mr. Martin’s sporting contri- 
bution, describing fox-hunting in the Genesee 
Valley, where all the conditions for the sport 
exist in ideal perfection. Mr. Ralph writes of 
the State of Washington in his usual vein, and 
the back-country town-meeting is again de- 
scribed as “The Aryan Mark” by Miss Anna 
C. Brackett, while Mr. Howard Pyle pictures 
better than he describes the Sand-Hil/s. The 
most curious paper is Mr. Hutton’s series of 
illustrations of death-masks, ranging from 
Dante to “Ben Caunt,” with its thoroughly in- 
formed and lightly worded text. 


—The Century contains a full account of the 
exploration of the Grand Falls of Labrador 
last summer by Henry G. bryant, illustrated 
with several views which give us the first ocu- 
lar knowledge of this great natural feature of 
the North, which has so long lain just beyond 
our horizon, The expedition was made at the 
same time the Bowdoin College party set out 
with the same object, and a narrative of the ex- 
perience of the latter has been told, as Mr. 
Bryant remarks, in a scientific publication; 
but he was more fortunate in reaching results, 
and brought back measurements and photo- 
graphs. The height of the principal fall is 316 
feet, and the breadth about 50 yards, being 
narrowed in the rapids from a breadth of 300 
yards a mile upstream. The story of the 
journey is told in an interesting way, and the 
wonder is that in these days the journey should 
have been so long unperformed, though not 
altogether unattempted. Alaska affords ma- 
terial for another paper of travel, and Mr. 
Roosevelt touches the same ground of interest 
in his Elk-Hunt in Northwestern Wyoming. 
Mr.Stedman concludes his papers on poetry; 
the Life of Columbus and the World’s Fair 
series go on; and there is a large bunch of 
short stories. A welcome is given to Dvorak, 
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dore Robinson writes with enthusiasm, but not 
without restraint, of Monet; and Prof. Brander 
Matthews contributes a unique article upon ar 
tistic posters, mainly of Parisian origin, in 
which he contidently discerns the promise of a 
new, if humble, art. 





Scribner's brings forward the subject of 
the Tilden Library in this city, in regard to 
which Mr. John Bigelow makes several sugges 
tions, the most important being the proposition 
to place it in Bryant Park and to give ita 
special cruciform shape, in adopting which it 
is possible that librarians and architects might 
agree. The study is a suggestive one, and the 
proposals made will no doubt receive proper 
consideration. The article upon “The Educa 
tion of the Blind” gives information upon a 
subject which remains a mystery to most per 
sons, and elucidates the different systems of 
printing; incidentally, too, by mention of a 
few cases of striking success in educating the 
blind, the author encourages increased inte 
rest in what is certainly one of the most fruit 
ful of modern philanthropic efforts. The his 
tory of the buffalo, the prosperity of the 
Pueblo Indian, the Névsky Prospékt (in the 
Streets of the World), and 
‘JIassical Painting, are the re maling 


series of Great 
French 


topics. 


—Prof. James Bryce’s interesting and sug 
gestive address on the “Migrations of the 
Races of Men Considered Historically,” de 
livered before the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society at the inauguration of its London 
branch, is printed in the August number of 
After dwelling for a 
moment on the fact that geography is the 
meeting-point of the sciences, be defines the 
three different 
population under the terms Transference, lis 
persion, and Permeation. To the first of these 
belong the most of the prehistoric migrations 
and those which overthrew the Roman Em 


the Society ’s magazine. 


forms of the movements of 








pire. The second is the overtlowing of a race 
into new lands, as the British into Nort! 
America and Australia, or the Russians into 
Siberia. The third covers those instances in 
which “one race or nation so spreads over an 
other race or nation its language, its litera 
ture, its religion, its institutions, its customs, 
or some one or more of these sources of in 
fluence, as to impart its own character to the 
nation so influenced, and thus to substitute its | 
own for the original type.” The earliest 
known instance of this diffusion is that of the 


Minor and th® 
countries; a later, that of the 


Greeks over Asia adjacent 


Arabs over 


Syria, Egypt, and Nogthern Africa. Prof. 
Bryce suggests the possibility also of a similar 


result in India from English influence, with- 
out, however, any mixture of | 
bly with ia! 


little socia* intimacy,” 


U 
lood, “ possi 
between the 
European and native races. The main causes 
of these migrations are food, war, and labor; 
religion and love of freedom having operated 
rarely and with but comparat 
sults. 
usually those of 
words, they bave followed the “lines of equal 
mean temperature, and not so much, I think, 
of mean annual heat as of mean winter heat.” 
[he great movements of population Prof. bryce 





ively small re 
lhe lines followed by them have been 
least resistance, or, in other 


divides into five epochs or groups, the prehis- 
torie (including the Etruscan and Arvan, the 
earliest recorded); the Phconician, Israelite, 
and Greek; that termed by the Germans the 
Wandering of the Peoples ( Volkerwanderung) ; 
the Monammedan; and the modern, beginning 
with the discovery of America. The latter is 
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| 
whose portrait is the frontispiece; Mr. Theo divided again into four great eras, that of the 


Spaniards into tropical America, the negmes 
from Africa, the English and French tnto 
North America, and the emigration from 
Europe within tbe last seventy years. A brief 


reference only made to the analogy between 


these movements and those of animals and 
plants, as, for instance, the invasion of Europe 
in comparatively recent times by the brown 
itive of Asia 


gave reasons for the behef that the results of 


rat, a1 In closing, Prof. Bryce 


«litical organizations 


ind types of } n ure will be fewer and 
fewer, showing that since the eleventh century 





arisen in Europe, nor has 


races to America 





the migra 1 of iferen 

produced a new national type, The time is 
not ir stant, howeve whem the titable 
parts of the world will be tilled and the out- 
flow of the nations stopyx and then we miay 


enter upon a “new era, Whose phenomena will 


prove unlike any that have gone before 


“Franklin lortraits” is a notable feature 
of the July Bulletin of the Reston Pulliie Li 
brary, the list amounting to J numbers 
Phe two oil paintings of Franklin—a«a Duplessis 
and a supposed Greure nh the possessicn of the 
Library are very well copied by “process” to 
! Nesides this valu 
able achievement in a field heretofore little ex 


plored, the editers of the Bulletin annex a 


catalogue of the “John A. Lewis Library,” 
now forming o1 f its most precious collee- 
tions in the domain of early Boston books 
and Purita ature ihe volumes repre 
senting the Mather family alone exceed two 
} ij 


undred, and in addition to the large propor- 








tion of sermons embraced in them there are 
hundreds by various ministers, in the very titles 

f which are reflected the annals of New Eng- 
land, the polity of the Bay Colony, the morals 
and the superstitions of the time Not a few 
of them 1 itudes since, doubtless de- 
served the rg title, “A manufactory ser- 

on,” inn nily applied to the Rev. Thomas 
Barnarid’s dise rse in 1758 before the Boston 
Society for Fr: iraging Industry and Em- 

oying the Poor. Others had serious occasion 
enough, like the common article of death, many 
worthies being commemorated at their taking 
if, as Benjamin Colman’s ‘ Ossa Josephi. 
t the | s Jose Considered in a ser- 


mon preached at the lecture in Boston after 
the funeral of the very honorable and excellent 
i720).? Comets always 


Joseph Dudley, Es 
,as one did to Increase 


j- 
suggested a sermon 
Mather in 1682, viz., his ‘ Heaven's Alarm to 
the World. Or asermon wherein is shewed that 
heaven are the 
presages of great calamities at hand. Second 
’ Much more, of course, were 
isend to the pulpit—* the 
f God and tokens of bis just displea- 
rding to the Rev. Thomas Prince in 
traced in 1749, after an acute 
“the natural and moral govern- 
ment and agency of God in causing droughts 
and rains.” After Cotton Mather’s ‘ Wonders 
of the Invisible World,’ it is meedless to cite 
the witchcraft sermons collected by Mr. Lewis. 
Mather furnished ‘the Answer of 
several ministers in and near Boston to that 
whether it is lawful for a 
man to marry his wives own sister,’ as well 


fearful sights and signs in 





kes a ge 
WoOTAKS 
sure,” ace 
1727, who also 


experience, 


Incr@ise 
case of conscience, 
question, “whether it be lawful for 


a church-member among us to be frequently 
And he shot ‘An Arrow against 


as to the 


in taverns?” 


Profane and Promiscuous Dancing. Drawn 
out of the quiver of the Scriptures.’ Joseph 


Seccombe, on the other hand, held ‘ Business 
and Diversicn Inoffensive to God, and neces- 
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sary for the Comfort and Support of Human 
Society. A discourse uttered in part at Am- 
mauskeeg-Falls, in the fishing-season.” Apart 
from well-known New England rareties in this 
collection, we notice a ‘ Vade Mecum for Ame- 
rica: or a Companion for Traders and Tra- 
vellers’ (Boston, 1732); a Hebrew Grammar 
for Harvard students (Boston, 1735); and 
Tully’s “Cato Major” printed with explana- 
tory notes of his own by Franklin in Phila- 
delphia in 1744. 


—Some of our readers who have known Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, supervising architect of St. 
Paul’s in London, as Director of the British 
School of Archzeology at Athens, will be inte- 
rested to learn that the King of Greece has 
just conferred upon him the Golden Cross of 
‘the Order of the Saviour, to which not a few 
Hellenists of distinction, Prof. W.W.Goodwin 
among them, already belong. Meanwhile, Miss 
Emily Penrose, his daughter, has illustrated 
Somerville College, Oxford, by achieving a dis- 
tinction never before won by any of her sex— 
a first-class in the Final School of Literw Hu- 
maniores. The remarkable knowledge of His- 
tory and Archzology which enabled her to win 
a distinction hitherto considered beyond a wo- 
man’s reach, was we)l exemplified in a lecture 
on “Ancient Methods of Voting” which she 
gave at a friend’s house in Oxford, just at the 
close of the recent heated electoral campaign. 
Miss Penrose has been presented to a Travel- 
ling Fellowship, and is now studying at Ber- 
lin, In the autumn she announces lectures on 
Greek and Roman history and archeology; 
some of them to be given (by permission of 
the Trustees) at the British Museum, Nor is 
this the only proof in store for us of the care- 
ful study of Greek that English women are 
now making. Following to some extent the 
example of Miss Harrison and Mrs. Verrall, 
Miss Eugénie Sellars is preparing a text, with 
translation and annotation, of those parts of 
the Elder Pliny’s Natural History which bear 
upon Art and Archeology. This work is al- 
ready so far advanced toward completion that 
its publication is arranged for. 





STRACHEY’S HASTINGS AND 
ROHILLA WAR. 


Hastings and the Rohilla War. By Sir Jobn 
Strachey, G.C.S.I. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan. 


Macav.ay’s Essay on Warren Hastings has 
hitherto been accepted and admitted into the 
historical curriculum as not only a brilliant 
piece of narrative and rhetoric, but a faithful 
account of the events with which it deals and 
a genuine picture of the early period of British 
rule in India. As a study in history it ought 
now to be laid aside, however highly it may 
be admired as a specimen of narrative and 
rhetoric, With regard to the story of Nunco- 
mar, Sir James Stephen seems to have conclu- 
sively proved that the famous essay is a tissue 
of brilliant fable. He has shown that Hastings 
had nothing whatever to do with the trial of 
Nuncomar for forgery, which arose out of a 
lawsuit long anterior to the existence of any 
collision or relations of any kind between the 
two men, or with his execution; that the 
charges against Impey of judicial murder and 
other outrages are baseless; that Nuncomar 
had a perfectly tair trial, though under a very 
harsh law; and that the general picture of 
misrule and oppression, though by no means 
imaginary, is, like most of Macaulay’s pic- 
tures, monstrously overdrawn. 


THE 





Sir John Strachey has now performed a si- 
milar operation with regard to the “ Rohilla” 
charge. ‘hat charge was supposed to weigh 
most heavily of all on the memory of Hastings. 
It bad never been judicially investigated, Pitt 
having refused to impeach upon it, though he 
turned round and with his obedient train of 
followers voted for. impeachment on the charge 
of extortion practised on Cheyte Singh, which 
is now, we believe, held to have been ground- 
less, Cheyte Singh having been in reality re- 
quired to pay no more than was due by the 
terms on which he held his fief, or than a na- 
tive suzerain would have exacted. The charge 
continued, therefure, to pass current and ob- 
tain universal credence in Burke’s rhetorical 
or super-rhetorical version; and the author of 
the last Life of Burke, Mr. John Morley, ac- 
cepts it without hesitation and moralizes in the 
usual strain. It is now, apparently, dis- 
proved. ‘he belief. embecdied in Macaulay’s 
Essay is that the Rohillas were a nation of vir- 
tuous and prosperous husbandmen and me- 
chanics, “not negligent,” to use Macaulay’s 
expression, “of rhetoric and poetry”; that 
they were invaded without cause and ruthless- 
ly exterminated, while their smiling land was 
made a waste, by the Nabob Vizier of Oude; 
and that Hastings sold for a great sum the 
services of the British Army as auxiliaries in 
the invasion and extermination. The facts 
now, if we may trust Sir John Strachey, turn 
out to be that the Rohillas were not a nation 
at all, but a tribe of Afghan freebooters who 
had planted themselves in the midst of a con- 
quered Hindu yopulation and subsisted upon 
the labor of their subjects, not tilling the 
earth themselves nor pursuing any art or trade 
but war; that they had got, against the faitn 
of a treaty, into sinister relations with the 
Mahrattas, and were threatening to lay open 
Oude, and ultimately the British Dominion, to 
the devastating inroads of those terrible maraud- 
ers; that Hastings, in lending the Nabob the 
assistance of the British forces, was therefore 
pursuing a virtually defensive policy and vio- 
lating no rule of public morality—certainly no 
rule recognized in the political ethics of Hin- 
dustan; and that the payment for the troops 
was taken from the Nabob not as a bribe, or 
as the hire of mere mercenaries, but in fulfil- 
ment of a regular agreement that the cost 
should be so defrayed when. British troops were 
employed beyond the limits of their own terri- 
tory. Nota Robilla, it seems, can be proved 
to have been killed except in battle, and a por- 
tion only of them were ultimately banished 
from the cOuntry. Excesses were committed 
by the Nabob’s army, as excesses are commit- 
ted in all Hindu wars, but were deprecated 
and restrained instead of being cynically de- 
fended, as it has been alleged that they were, 
by Hastings. The native Hindu population, in- 
stead of being extirpated, bad reasen, when 
the war was over, to rejoice in their change of 
masters, and the land smiled more than ever. 
The only thing which lends color, it appears, 
to the black version of the affair given by 
Burke, and which his magnificent rhetoric has 
made familiar to all fancies, is the natural but 
compromising anxiety of Hastings to prove to 
his mercantile employers, the directors of the 
East India Company, that the transaction had 
been to their pecuniary advantage. A ridicu- 


lous feature of the fictitious indictment is the 
confusion into which the accusers fell of Hafiz 
Khan, an Afghan chief, who paid his tribute 
to the established custom of his clan by com- 
posing a lay of some kind, with Hafiz, the 
great Persian poet of the fourteenth century, 
whence Macaulay has distilled his general de- 





scripton of the people as “not negligent of 
poetry or rhetoric.” 

Sir John Strachey is disposed to exonerate 
Macaulay, whom he seems to regard with a 
somewhat Eastern veneration, on the ground 
that Macaulay only implicitly followed James 
Mill, the historian of India, without making 
any independent inquiry. To follow blindly a 
writer whose leaning is unmistakable, in a 
case where his bias was sure to be peculiarly 
strong and where justice to great characters 
was involved, is certainly Jess culpable than 
fabrication; but the amplification and exag- 
geration are Macaulay’s own. In the case of 
Impey, he cannot be acquitted of a still graver 
offence. Impey’s son put forth, after the pub- 
lication of Macaulay’s Essay, a defence of his 
father’s memory. The book was the work of 
a man devoid of literary and controversial 
skill, but it brought to light certain facts, at 
once incontrovertible and momentous, such as 
that Impey had been arraigned before the 
House of Commons and formally acquitted, 
and that, at the trial of Nuncomar, he sat not 
alone but with three colleagues on the bench 
whose impartiality was open to no suspicion. 
Macaulay must have seen the book, and he 
could have had no answer to its statements, but, 
trusting, with too much reason, to its unread- 
able character and to the popular qualities of 
his own Essay, he continued to circulate charg- 
es against Impey’s memory of the grossest 
kind, which he must thenceforth have known 
to be, in part at least, untrue. It is astonish- 
ing that he should not have been aware from 
his own knewledge of Parliamentary history 
that the charge of judicially murdering Nun- 
comar by the hand of Impey had been thrown 
out by Burke against Hastings in Westminster 
Hall, no dcubt under the inspiration of Fran- 
cis, and had been formally disclaimed by the 
House of Commons, which censured Burke for 
having made it, while Burke never attempted 
to vindicate bimself by substantiating the 
charge. We will venture to say that no one 
who has compared Macaulay’s Essay with the 
critiques of Sir James Stephen and Sir John 
Strachey, will ever again feel implicit faith in 
Macaulay as an historian. 

Burke fell a victim to the malignant infusions 
of Francis, the deadly personal enemy of Hast- 
ings, combined with his own generous but un- 
controlled sympatbies and his rich but delusive 
imagination. How far he was carried away 
appears from his having insisted that Francis, 
who had fought a duel with Hastings, should 
be one of the managers of the impeachment— 
an indecency upon which Pitt, of course, put 
his veto. His emotions completely overcame 
his sense of justice. ‘Lhe articles of impeach- 
ment drawn by him are pronounced by Sir 
James Stephen “as shuffling and disingenuous 
in substance as they are clumsy, awkward, and 
intricate in form.” “‘lhey are,” says Sir 
James Stephen, “extremely tricky, very full 
of insinuations, and covering by their profu- 
sion of irrelevant matter the total (and no 
doubt designed) absence of averments essential 
to the conclusion which they are meant to 
support.” The language of Burke’s speeches 
in Westminster Hall is incredibly rabid and in- 
decent, especially when it is considered that 
Hastings, who was present, bad at all events 
filled high imperial office and done great 
things. Mr. Law, Hastings’s counsel, did not 
very much exaggerate in saying that “the low- 
est blackguard in a bear-garden would have 
been ashamed of some of the expressions.” Sir 
J.Strachey quotes some examples: 

“For years he [Hastings] lay down upon 
that sty of disgrace, fattening in it, lying, 
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feeding upon that offal of disgrace and excre- 
ment and everything that can be opprobious to 
the human mind.” “Such are the damned 
and damnable proceedings of a judge in hell, 
and such a judge was Warren Hastings.” “A 
wild beast when his belly is full may be 
pleased and lick your hand. You might have 
a serene day under such a beast, but can you 
under that man Hastings?” “A captain-gene- 
ral of iniquity, thief, tyrant, robber, cheat, 
sharper, swindler; we call him all these names, 
and are very sorry that the English language 
does not afford terms equal to the enormity of 
his offence.” “Sir Walter Raleigh was called a 
spider of hell, ‘This was foolish and indecent 
in Lord Coke. Had he beena manager on this 
trial he would have been guilty of a neglect 
of duty had he not called the prisoner a spicer 
of hell.” “What! compare this man, a bul- 
lock-driver [Hastings was alleged to have had 
something to do with a contract for bullocks}, 
with Tamerlane and those conquerors! When 
God punished Pharaoh and Egypt, he did not 
send armies but lice and locusts to lay the 
land waste.” 

The want of good sense and self-control dis 
played in these outbreaks, the list of which 
might be lengthened and which are not with 
out their counterpart in Burke's Parliamentary 
speeches, must be held in some measure to ac- 
count for what has been deemed his unjust ex 
clusion from the Cabinet, though aristocratic 
prejudice may also have been in part the 
cause. Thelanguage of Hastings, om the other 
hand, is uniformly dignitied, calm, and indica- 
tive of a self-possession such as we might ex- 
pect in the man whose courage, unquailing in 
«xtremity, enabled him, when he was beset by 
an infuriated populace at Benares and in the 
utmost peril of his life, to send out two de- 
spatches, one ordering the commander of the 
troops at the nearest station to hasten to his 
assistance, the other giving directions for the 
prosecution of an extensive scheme of policy in 
which he was engaged. It is not easy for con- 
querors to be moral, least of all when they are 
contending with Mabrattas and with powers of 
wrong and rapine such as dominated amidst 
the wreck of the Mogul Empire. but Hastings 
was no mere marauder or tyrant; he was a 
great ruler after bis kind, and his rule was felt 
to be at least comparatively beneficial, and a 
refuge from the plundering anarchy which 
reigned around, by those over whom he ruled. 
From personal corruption, whether in the Ro- 
hilla affair or any other, he is admitted to 
have been free. 

Some of the most sagacious and patriotic of 
Englishmen have doubted whether England 
did what was best for herself in assuming the 
political dominion of India, and whether she 
would not have done more wisely bad she been 
content with the possessiun of stations for her 
trade. We may all doubt whether conquest 
can really and permanently be made the in- 
strument of civilization, while we cannot help 
admitting that the British Empire in India is 
the greatest experiment of that kind. But no 
one will doubt that the story of the Empire is 
worth telling as a record of the energy, forti- 
tude, and administrative power of our race; 
and we cordially agree with Sir John Strachey 
in lamenting that it has not up to this present 
time been well told. Nothing but a history at 
once true and readable will displace frou popu- 
lar fancy the brilliant rhetoric of Macaulay. 


FREEMAN'S HISTORY OF SICILY. 
The History of Sicily from the Earliest 
Times. Vol. 11I. Tbe Athenian and Cartha- 
ginian Invasions. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Macmillan & Co. 18. Pp. xxxv, 730. 
Just as this volume issued from the press a 
few months ago, Prof. Freeman was suddenly 


stricken by smallpox in Spain, and died. We 
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may say, without disparagement, that Free 
man’s position as an historian was already es- 
tablished, and could not have been changed 
had he lived to produce many more volumes of 
the gigantic bistory on which he was engaged 
at the time of his death. At seventy, an au- 
thor’s methods are fixed, his message is known; 
we need expect from him no further surprise, 
but confirmation in various forms of bis life 

long opinions, and the reiteration of manner 
isms Which perhaps astonished when they were 
fresh, but grow tedious with age. In the vol 

ume before us, Freeman comes into direct 
competition with precisely the noblest speci 
men of historical writing which has ever been 
produced. ‘The account which Thucydides has 
left of the Sicilian Expedition remains, after 
two-and-twenty centuries, the model, whether 
of historical depth and accuracy or of histo 
rical narration. It is, indeed, the onlw record 
we have of that most momentous episode, and 
we believe it is trustworthy, not because we 
can or cannot corroborate it, but because we 
perceive that Thucydides was one of those rare 
men who, by a law of their being, tell the 
truth. If be ever misstated, if he was silent 
on points about which we should be g'ad of 
information, we may be sure tbat he did not 
intend to falsify or to suppress. The sixth and 
seventh books of his history, which chronicle 
the arrogant ambition and the appalling disas 

ter of the Athenians at Syracuse, being thus 
acknowledged not only masterpieces of histo 

rical composition, but also the sole adequat: 
source from which an account of those events 
can be drawn, it would seem almest supertlu 

ous for a modern bistorian to attempt to com 

pete with them. He cannot add much to the 
substance they contain, he cannot improve 
upon the manner in which they are presented 

what, then, ean he do 


For one thing, be can interpret them so that 
they shall be wholly intelligible to readers t 
day. Thueydides, writing as a contemporary. 
could not possibly foresee the ultimate sicniti 
cance of the actions he described; a modern 
can discern the bearing of those actions, not 
Athens 
and Spar a and Syracuse, but also upon the 
development of the world’s histery, 


only upon the immediate destiny of 


Again, 
many allusions which were easily understood 
by Thucydides’s fellows, now need explana- 
granted 
10w needs to be set down. And, finally 


tion; much that they would take for 


har 
. there 


is a good deal of journeyman’s work to be done 
in reconciling textual contradictions and 





settling moot points in topography. To do 
these things is Freeman's especial task, and in 
doing them he is aided by the results of recent 
archeologists and by his own indefatigable 
search for microscopic facts that may shed 
light on the main theme. He has, moreover, 
the advantage of treating the subject from the 
Sicilian point of view. Other hi-torians have 
dealt with the Sicilian Expedition as an o7- 
shoot from the Peloponnesian War, or as a cri 
tical enisode in the career of Athens; be deals 
with it as an experience in the career of Sicily. 
And though we may deplore the ruin of 
Athens which it involved, nevertheless we can 
not help feeling that the result, so far as Syra- 
cuse Was concerned, was just, nor can we with- 
hold from the Syracusans who successfully re- 
sisted the aggression of the Athenians, admira- 
tion similar to that which we feel for any 
other people that fought for independence. To 
bring this side out clearly is one of the most 
important of Freeman's achievements. 

But we suspect that to scholars his work 
will commend itself chiefly by its minute dis- 
cussion of matters which are of peculiar inte- 
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He has succeeded in locating 


rest to schol irs. 
the position of the various Athenian encamp 
ments, of the lines of circumvaltlation andl 
counter lines, and of the route taken by Nicias 
on his retreat. He has examined, literally, 
every square rod of the site of Syracuve; he 
has drawn inferences from the wheel marks in 
this place and from the traces of masonry in 
that; he has speculated as to the probable 
changes in the coust-line ef the Great Harber 
and as tothe extent of the swamp of Lysime 
leia. For one who has made no personal in 


spection of these things on the spet, it is un 


becoming to presume to decide whether Free 
man’s conclusions are alWayvs correct; We may 
sav, however, that, having seen some of the 
yreat battlefielis of antiquitv and of modern 
times, and manv of the chief ruins of Greece 


anil Italy, we are 1 little sceptical as to the 


possibility of establishing, after twenty centu 
ries’ obliteration, the site of &’ Veariinhe 1 pal 
sacle Witheut for a moment belitths the 
real triumphs of archeology, we still find 
selves distrusting much of its rounwtant 
evidences terha { =f ina thank 
ingy that Freeman's plan is, in the main, eor 
rect, is the fact that by it we are able to fo 
low Thuevdides's count, which has bithert: 
seemed, in part, t 1 nfhieting statements 
as to the topography Nevertheless, though 
from the ind ar rologyY this be an 
nuportant ga t t of corpesps ia ut 
portance ft i ~ point of history tor 
history is efty neer i wit rcfyons and 
results, an mr be View if matters nparsa 
tively little whet! the double walls of the 
Athenians Irie nto the shorea rhong to 
the north or south of the spot whiel eemal 
assigns 

His propensity for investigations of this kind 

tain! pairs the terest of his work t 
t cen iy caus t ks imt 
often upon the flow of narrative, and, by cor 
stantiv diverting the attention to details, les 
sens t eft \ ss of those passages which 
t genera { the specialist would 
ilike agree in prenouncing the most men 
rable it is to be observed, too, that these di 


zressions often beget no facts, but only one or 
more conjectures; for, as we have remarked, 
f the Sicilian Expedition 
m contemporary and authentic 
Diodorus Siculus 


sources 
mes from ‘Lhuecvdides. 
wrote three centuries and a half later, and his 
account of the expedition is muddled, incom- 
plete, aud superficial—so much so, indeed, that 
we can hardly believe that he had Thucydides’s 
work to guide bim. Plutarch, in bis lives of 
Alcibiades and Nicias, is the only other autho- 
rity, and, though Piutarch made goed use of 
the material that reached him, st:ll he lived 
as long after the siege of Syracuse as we after 
the wars of the Roses. To piece out Thueydi 
des with such scraps as Diodorus and Plutarch 
afford, and with such allusions as are found in 
other classic writers is, therefore, a task of not 
great extent. The number of facts cannot 
be added to; additions can come only by 
inferences and conjectures. At this work 
Freeman has few equals, as a single illustra- 
tion will show. ‘Lhucydides mentions the 
towns of Centuripa, Hyccara, an] Inessa; in 
the text the definite article happens to be omit- 
ted before the first two. From this omission, 
which a casual reader might attribute to the 
inaccuracy of some early copyist, Freeman de- 
duces the following: “ ‘Thucydides did not ex- 
pect his readers to have heard of Centuripa, 
any more than of Hyccara in vi, 62, ~%. Most 
likely he had never heard of those towns him 
self till he heard of these particular facts 
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about them. He therefore gives them no ar- 
ticle. Inessa, which had played so great a 
part in Sicilian history, he knew even when 
writing his earlier books. Yo Inessa, there- 
Sore, he gave the article. Much of the life of a 
great original writer is lost when these delica- 
cies are neglected in modern reproduction” (p. 
205, note 2). We have italicized the two sen- 
tences in which Freeman, who starts with a 
vague assumption, states a conclusion with ex- 
treme positiveness; but, we ask, by what rule 
of logic can a positive conclusion be derived 
from premises based on assumed probability? 
This is Freeman’s habitual method in clearing 
up difficulties; and while no one can deny that 
his theory is often very plausible, the point to 
observe is that he sometimes mistakes plausi- 
bility for fact. 

To give an example of his manner of ex- 
panding the brief statement of Thucydides into 
unnecessary prolixity, we will quote the follow- 
ing typical passage concerning the prcceed- 
ings of the Athenians at Rhegium. Thucydi- 
des says: 


“At length they reached Rhegium, the ex- 
treme point of Italy, where the fleet reunited. 
As they were not received within the walls, 
they encamped outside the city at the temple 
of Artemis; there they were provided by the 
inhabitants with a market, and, drawing up 
their ships cn shore, they took a rest. ‘lihey 
held a conference with the Khegians, and 

ressed them, being Chalcidians themselves, 
to aid their Chalcidian kinsmen the Leon- 
tines. But the Rhegians replied that they would 
be neutral, and would ouly act in accordance 
with the decisiou of all the Italian Greeks.” 
(Jowett’s Thucydides, p. 440.) 


Freeman’s paraphrase runs thus: 


“Tt was at Rhegium, the only ally of 
Athens, the far older enemy of Locri, a town 
which had fought on the Athenian side in ear- 
lier warfare, that the Athenian generals tad 
most fully looked for welcome and alliance. 
The Chalcidians of Rhegium at all events must 
be ready to avenge the wrongs of their Chalci- 
dian kinsfolk of mtini, their fellows in the 
first alliance made between Athens and any 
Siciliot or Italiot city. At Rhegium the three 
divisions came together; a mighty show they 
must have made in the narrow waters. Here 
they did meet with better treatment than at 
Tarentum or Locri; but still very far beneath 
their hopes. They were allowed to draw up 
their ships on shore, and, as the historian em- 
phatically adds, they rested. To Greek sailors 
the trireme, after ali, was not a home for a long 
journey, but a means of conveyance and an 
engine of battle. Owing to the unfriendliness 
of the other towns, they had had to live almost 
wholly at their oars ever since they started 
from Corcyra. The rest at Rhegium must 
have been indeed welcome; but rest and food 
only were to be had. The army was quar- 
tered, and a market was found for them, out- 
side the city, in the precinct of the Khegine 
Artemis. But none were received within the 
walls, save those who went in the character of 
envoys, among whom we may fancy Alcibia- 
des, rather than Nicias, taking the leading 
place. They addressed the Rhegine assembly, 
and called on them to join in helping their 
Leontine kinsfolk. The answer was that Khe- 

ium would not act alone for either side, but 
do whatever was agreed on by the other 
Italiots.” (Pp. 137-8.) 

Let the reader compare this passage, in 
which we have not followed Freeman’s whim- 
sical “reformed” spelling of proper names, 
with the extract from Thucydides, and decide 
for himself whether the trebling in length is 
accompanied by any material gain in vividness 
or precision, or by any addition of genuine 
facts. Such a comparison will serve, better 
than much criticism from us could serve, to 
explain both Freeman’s method and why it is 
that his volumes swell to so huge a bulk. At 
times bis work seems not so much a history as 
a series of theses such as candidates for the 
doctor’s degree prepare for the delectation of 
the faculty of a German university. 





We have given so much attention to what 
some persons may think minor details, because 
it is to minor details that Freeman gives most 
attention. He has his own view of the signifi- 
cance of the great struggle he is describing, 
but his passion for the minutiz of topography 
and archzology too frequently obscures this 
view. There are days and weeks concerning 
which we have not an authentic fact, but 
Freeman will not pass them over in silence; 
he must fill the void with conjectures as to 
what was doing; and the result is, that he 
detracts somewhat from the impressiveness of 
the really great crises in which he has been 
guided by the clear light of Thucydides’s nar- 
rative. He has done well to give Hermocrates 
due prominence, because Hermocrates, besides 
being conspicuous as a leader of the Syracu- 
sans, was the first to lay down that pro- 
gramme of “Sicily for the Sicilians” which 
reappears from age to age as the central po- 
litical ideal of the Sicilians, down to the ex- 
tinction of the Bourbon tyranny a generation 
ago. He also emphasizes, as he should, that 
remarkable speech of Athenagoras in which 
the principles of true democracy are stated 
with startling clearness. His portraits of Ni- 
cias, Alcibiades, and Demosthenes have no new 
touches, but he exceeds previous historians 
in attributing creat qualities to Lamachus, 
who may have been the consummate hero 
Freeman would have us believe, but whose 
claim to that distinction rests on insufficient 
evidence. In its way, there is nothing better 
in this volume than the description of the de- 
vices by which the elder Dionysius became the 
tyrant of Syracuse; we wonder that Freeman, 
who sometimes makes effective use of histori- 
cal parallels, did not suggest a comparison be- 
tween Dionysius and Louis Napoleon, between 
whom, in their rise to despotism, many resem- 
blances exist. Certainly, Freeman errs when 
he implies that the autocratic position of Dio- 
nysius at Syracuse in B.c. 405 has a counter- 
part in the position of Abraham Lincoln dur- 
ing our Civil War (p. 555). We Americans 
have reached the time when we see that Lin- 
coln was the central figure on the Northern 
side during the Rebellion, and when, speaking 
roughly, we say that he represents the cause of 
the Union, just as we say, speaking roughly, 
that Washington embodies the cause of the 
colonies during the Revolutionary War; but 
every American knows that Lincoln was not 
a dictator, that he was under the restraint of 
Congress just as Congress was hemmed in by 
public opinion, and that he could not possibly 
have made peace, or taken any other vital 
step, without the approval of both Congress 
and public opinion. And had he aimed at dic- 
tatorial power for himself, had his ambition 
been like that of a Cromwell or a Napoleon, 
he would have sought in vain for subservient 
accomplices. Dionysius, on the contrary, 
found a willing multitude ready to confer upon 
him autocratic privileges. 

To only one other of Freeman’s general cri- 
ticisms have we space to allude. He exagge- 
rates the rashness of the Athenians in sending 
tho first expedition against Syracuse. Judging 
their decision by its disastrous results, it is 
easy enough to brand it as foolhardy. Free- 
man goes farther. He can scarcely conceive 
how a people in its right senses could be lured 
into such an expedition. He quotes with ap- 
proval the words of Joseph Butler: “Why 
might not whole communities and public bo- 
dies be seized with fits of insanity as well as 
individuals? Nothing but this principle, that 
they are liable to insanity equally at least with 
private persons, can account for the major part 





of the transactions which we read in history” 
(p. 108). Freeman cites England’s reckless 
plunge into the Crimean War, and the French 
expedition to Egypt in 1798, as modern exam- 
ples of national mental aberration. It is of 
course possible that a person or a nation that 
adopts a policy which you would not adopt 
may be insane; certainly, it is flattering to 
your own sanity to hold this opinion; but, on 
the whole, it is wiser to endeavor to understand 
the motives which caused the adoption of 
that policy than to indulge in self-laudation, 
for two persons may be thoroughly rational 
though they cannot be stirred by the same 
motives. And in the case of the Athenians in 
B.C. 416 we shall discover reasons which, at 
the time, might have persuaded any people, 
the most rational, without rousing against it 
the suspicion of lunacy. The decision was not 
taken hastily; for months before the matter 
came to a popular vote, it had been agitated, 
and, having been once decided, it was brought 
up for reconsideration, an unusual proceeding, 
by the cautious Nicias. Grote has stated all 
this so clearly, and has given so cogently the 
various reasons which justified the Athenians 
in embracing this project, that we need only 
refer the reader to him. 


And now we must apply the last test to 
Freeman’s history—the test of style; for on 
this, in the end, the permanence of all histories 
depends, It isnot enough that an historian be 
erudite and painstaking, not enough that his 
facts be precise, in order that his work shall 
endure. Later discoveries may reveal new 
data, and the circle of erudition constantly 
widens. His work, therefore, must have form, 
symmetry, vividness, life, and charm; and to 
produce these he must have the poet’s imagi- 
nation. In these days, we take it for granted 
that the historian has the scholar’s equipment, 
but we have been taught to look suspiciously 
on any manifestation of the imagination; yet 
without its agency nothing enduring can be 
produced, because it is the organ which sifts 
the essential from the non-essential, which 
penetrates deepest, which discerns the farthest- 
reaching relations and laws, and which synthe- 
sizes and creates. Freeman possesses the syn- 
thetic faculty to a great degree, as he proves 
by stating tiat the chief purpose of his history 
is to show how Sicily has been the pivot on 
which the everlasting struggle between the 
Semitic and Aryan races has turned, and the 
battlefield of many nations. He has succeeded 
in these first volumes in keeping distinct the 
character of the diverse settlements in Sicily— 
not confounding Sicel with Elymian, nor Sican 
with Phoenician—and in tracing wherever pos- 
sible the influence of the parent cities cf Hel- 
las upon their colonies. This is quite as neces- 
sary in the history of Sicily as in a history of 
the American colonies; for Segesta and Seli- 
nus, to take only one example, had no more 
in common than had Virginia and Louisiana 
under the reign of George II. But while Free- 
man viderstands what is essential in the great 
currents of history, he does not succeed in 
Selecting what is essential to his narrative. 
He is not a good story-teller, because, as we 
have said, he too often interrupts his story by 
digressions or overloads it with details. His 
attitude is that of a disputant; he has himself 
debated so long over many of the points he 
treats of that he cannot state his conclusion 
without showing that he would like nothing 
better than to fight anybody who differs from 
him. 

A really great historian should bridle the 
disputatious tendency; he should state his 
opinions as emphatically as ke chooses, but not 
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fill his pages with answers to possible critics. 
It is time to defend himself after he has been 
attacked. Such is the method of Gibbon in 
his famous chapter on the early Christians, 
He gives the results, but not all the processes 
by which he reaches those results; and he 
knows that in the end no amount of arguing 
ean save him unless his conclusions are correct. 
So we think that Freeman’s chapter on the 
Sicilian Expedition is inferior as a narrative 
to the account given both by Curtius and by 
Grote. He bas not the consecutiveness of the 
former nor the symmetry and sweep of the 
latter; and they all fall short, of course, of 
‘Yhucydides in those great passages in which 
the Greek historian has described the night at- 
tack on Epipola, or the naval battle in the 
harbor, or the tragic retreat and overwhelm- 
ing of the Athenians. 
resting portions of Freeman’s work are those 
in which he has not to compete with cither 
portions of his 


Some of the most inte- 


Thucydides or Grote- ninth 
chapter, in which he relates the second Car- 
thaginian invasion of Sicily and the destruc- 
tion of the great cities. Yet even here we 
find no specimen of historical narrative worthy 
to be placed beside Hume’s account of the last 
days of Mary Stuart, or Gibbon’s description 
of the capture of Constantinople, or Macau- 
lay’s picture of the siege of Londonderry, or 
Carlyle’s living story of the Feast of Pikes. 
These specimens, by men very different in 
methods and genius, all illustrate what great 
and permanent historical writing should be, 
and wherein it differs from the writing of his- 
torical disquisitions; and when we compare 
Freeman with these men, we are forced to the 
conclusion that he is not their peer. His work 
is an encyclopedia of historical facts, a store- 
house in which he has garnered all that is 
known and most that has been conjectured con- 
cerning his subject; but it has not the artis- 
tic symmetry and selection, nor the vividness, 
nor the narrative swing, of a great history. 
Scholars will prize these volumes, and long be 
grateful to their author for the patient fidelity 
he bestowed upon them; we doubt whether 
they will take rank as literature. 

In taking leave of this colossal fragment we 
eannot refrain from expressing regret that 
Freeman’s instinct for thoroughness led him to 
alter his original purpose, which was to write 
the history of Sicily during the period of the 
Norman invasion and the rule of the Hohen- 
staufens. For this task no other man of our 
time was so well-fitted as he. But in order t 
be thorough, he decided to begin at the begin- 
ning, and the consequence is that bis three 
volumes comprise more than 2,000 pages and 
bring us down only to the year 405 R.c. At 
that rate, he would have required a dozen 
more volumes to reach the Guiscards and 
Hauteville, and two or three volumes beyond 
those to reach Frederick If. In view of the 
fact that the history of ancient Sicily is com- 
paratively well known, while that of media- 
val Sicily is scarcely known at all by English 
readers, Freeman would have rendered a far 
greater service by presenting the latter than 
he has done by revainping the former. 
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introduction upon several matters interesting 
to scholars, he mentions little of special legal 
importance. It is probable, however, that legal 
specialists will reap their own harvest even 
here. To them everything is grist; to know 
for certain that a given period contributes 
nothing to their purpose isa boon. The editor 
courteously acknowledges and puts into prac 
tice a these 
that the number of the cases should appear at 


suggestion made in columns, 
the head of each page; it is certainly a help to 
the reader. Better and more scholarly editing 
than Mr. Pike’s it would be hard to tind in 
any department of 
be proud that 

worthily treated. 


learning. 
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before Herle [C.J., 1327-1337]; and he said that 
the strongest argument against us which he 
Hengham [J. and C.J., 1272 
1309], who drew the statute, construed it in 
another way.” is found in 
Fitzherbert. The circumstance that Hengham 
drew the statute De Donis is interesting; it was 
mentioned by Hengham bimself in one of the 
Year Books of Edward I. 

At p. 84 the reporter notes that “where, by 
an obligation, one was bound in forty marks, 
the plaintiff was barred by an acquittance 
which purported that he received ten marks 
in full satisfaction of forty marks.” In a full 
record preserved by Mr. Pike, at p. 484, one 


knew was that 
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uglier prominence than was he by his Tract 
80, “Reserve in Communicating Religious 
Knowledge.” As the controversy went on, 
this was interpreted as a plea for teaching 
Roman Catholic doctrines in the English 
Church, and Williams was punished by the 
loss of the Poetry Professorship in 1842. His 
‘Autobiography’ is brief, but it is one of the 
most valuable contributions we have had to 
the history of the Tractarian Movement. 
Either his youth was without any promise of 
the seriousness of his maturity, or he delights 
to think so after the manner of the saints. 
The only passion which he names was for writ- 
ing Latin verses—an injury, he confesses, to 
his English style. His meeting with the 
Kebles gave his life a turn to serious things. 
The influence of Thomas Keble on him seems 
to have been greater than John’s. Under the 
latter’s roof he made the acquaintance of Hur- 
rell Froude, the Hotspur of the new depart- 
ure. In ‘what he writes of Froude there is the 
same disparity one always feels between the 
personal impression that he made and the arro- 
gance and silliness displayed in his ‘Remains.’ 
In 1822 Keble was writing the poems of the 
‘Christian Year,’ which was published in 1827. 
Neither Froude nor Williams cared for them. 
Froude opposed their publication, saying, 
“People will take Keble for a Methodist "—a 
potent sign how low religious feeling must 
have sunk in Anglican circles. 


The most remarkable thing about Wiliiams’s 
book is the absence from it of all discussion or 
exposition of the Movement as an intellectual 
or spiritual thing. He has an algebraic term, 
“Church principles,” to which he continually 
recurs. What those principles were he never 
offers to explain. As in every account of 
the Tractarians, we are impatient till New- 
man comes upon the scene; and, once arrived, 
he has no brother near his throne. Before 
Williams knew Newman he was advised to 
seek him out as an evangelical person and also 
warned against him as a liberal. Written in 
1851 and revised in 1859, this little book effect- 
ually disposes in advance of Francis Newman’s 
recent assault upon his brother as for many 
years a clandestine Romanist. It affords new 
evidence that Newman’s dislike and dread of 
Rome were very great, while his clinging to 
the Anglican Church was very strong. All 
painful things attracted his ascetic disposi- 
tion, and he might never have gone to Rome 
had his distaste for her been less. Williams’s 
strangest judgment of him is that he united 
the “German rationalism ” of Whately with the 
Churechism of Keb!e. Whately’s rationalism 
was soundly English and not German; Pu- 
sey’s beginnings had a German leaning that 
terrified many ; Newman seems to have had no 
acquaintance with the German Janguage or 
with German thought at first hand. ‘The state 
of religion in Oxford, or of ecclesiastical ob- 
servance, before the Tractarians made a differ- 
ence, was never better indicated than by Wil- 
liams’s statement that he was “often nearly 
the only one in church listening to the usual 
hack preacher, who was reading some old ser- 
mon, not necessarily in connection with the 
Saint’s day, earning his five guineas, in a 
manner unedifying and unprofitable to all but 
himself.” One of the preachers was flattered 
by his attendance, but objected to the trouble 
of hunting up sermons for the day. 


Williams’s admiration and affection for : 


Newman were very great, and the affection 
outlasted the ecclesiastical break between 
them, each writing to the other tenderly and 
each visiting the other; Newman’s last visit 
to Williams being a few days before the lat- 





ter’s death in 1865. But the admiration seems 
to have been always qualified by some dis- 
trust. Newman’s ascetic objections to the 
marriage of his friends troubled Williams, as 
did his suppression of bis own domestic affec- 
tions, and his tendency to daring speculations 
—a restlessness that nothing could abate. By 
far the most interesting part of Williams’s 
book is that discussing the relation of the 
Tractarians to Newman and the Church of 
Rome. He makes out fourteen writers of the 
Tracts. It has been often said that it was the 
reaction from Evangelicalism that made Trac- 
tarians. But Newman was the only one who 
had been reared in Evangelical circles; what 
is more remarkable is that he was the only 
Tractarian who went to Rome. This is Wil- 
liams’s most interesting fact. It means that 
those who met Newman on any sort of equality 
had a saving distrust of him. None of them 
were carried away by the fascination which 
he exerted on them. The converts to Rome 
who preceded Newman thither and who fol- 
lowed him were younger men like Oakeley, 
Manning, Ward, and Faber. Ward’s opposi- 
tion to Newman was at first very strong; his 
conversion to his opinions was very sudden, 
and his advocacy of them unsatisfied with any- 
thing short of perfect logical consistency. 
What will please Anglicans most in this book 
is Newman’s writing in 1863, that the English 
Church “upholds far more truth in England 
than any other form of religion would, and 
than the Catholic Roman Church could.” 
Some of the minor aspects of the book have 
an amusing turn. There are various incidents 
of the strange custom of preaching borrowed 
sermons: in America a fatal circumstance, in 
England taken-for granted. Newman was re- 
sponsible for the name of Williams’s Tract 80, 
on reserve in religious teaching; and the name 
was the worst part of it. Williams says, “I 
think perhaps Newman himself made use of it 
to further his own secret inclinations towards 
the Church of Rome.” Newman loses several 
of his divine attributes in the course of the 
narration, showing himself as one not without 
human weakness, vanity, ambition, touchi- 
ness, and pride. How the using of a little 
prayer-book held close to the eves came to be 
a Tractarian sign that was spoken against was 
in this way: Thomas Keble used a little 
prayer-book at the daily service in order not 
to wear out the large parish book too fast. 
John Keble and Newman fell into the same 
custom for the same reason. All the young 
neophytes had to copy Newman in this respect 
as in others, racing through the service, for ex- 
ample, and writing of “Saint Charles,” whom 
Cromwell beheaded, and “George the Good,” 
presumably the third of that name and not 
“the first gentleman of Europe.” Altogether 
there is more of disillusion in this little book 
than in any of its predecessors written with 
sympatby for the ‘'ractarian Movement. 


An Illustrated Dictionary to Xenovhon’s Ana- 
basis, with groups of words etymologically 
related. By John Williams White ani Mor- 
ris H. Morgan. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1892. 

Ir is refreshing to encounter a Greek school- 

book that is not translated or adapted from the 

German, and we are glad to learn that this 

‘ Dictionary to Xenophon’s Anabasis’ ‘‘ has 

been made from the ‘ Anabasis’ itself, on the 

basis of an independent collection and exami- 
nation of all the places where each word oc- 
curs.’? Another point which the editors empha- 
size is their ‘‘ cesire,’’ in selecting English equi- 
valents for the Greek, ‘‘ to avoid that strange 





dialect which seems to have been devised by 
the Adversary for the express use of schools, 
and which has done much to make Greek (and 
Latin also) a dead language.’’ This strange 
dialect is, of course due, not to the Adversary, 
but to the traditional use of obsolete words 
which have held their own in the schools after 
they had disappeared from the practical vo- 
cabulary of every day; and while no sensible 
person will object to making the English fresh 
and lively and to a certain extent modern— 
while no one will raise a finger to save ‘*‘ be- 
hoove ’’—still, it is possible to go too far. If 
one man uses ‘‘salaam” for ‘‘ make obeisance,” 
the next man will use ‘‘ kow-tow,’’ and justify 
it, too—in fact, justify it more readily than 
Messrs. White and Morgan can justify their 
rendering of dearérns by ‘‘Czar.’’? As to that 
bugbear, the irregular verb, there is no use 
in quarrelling with the practice of making 
the vocabulary a key. But the trouble 
is to know when the help is to be with- 
held. If, unassisted by the grace of a dic- 
tionary, the beginner does not know that 
édaBov is to be referred to AauBavw, by what in- 
spiration is he to know that Aaéeiy is to be re- 
ferred to AavOdvw? If avéorny is put in, why is 
avéxpayov left out? By the way, the lexicogra- 
phers might have taken a hint from Auten- 
rieth, and have printed in different characters 
the forms that do and those that do not occur. 
A Thelan might be allowel to say pédwow: 
But who ever said BAdccw except a dictionary- 
maker or some late snapper-up of curiosities? 
This God-forsaken Theban for whom the editors 
apo'ogize says (vii., 1, 383), gor’ av uédwow; but 
éove, to a dainty Attic, is almost as bad as 
podwow, and yet our lexicographers, who have 
something to say about avrios, éfamivns, and ovv, 
have nothing to say about éore for éws, éwei for 
érecdy, as for Sore and for brws; and the student 
is allowed to consider au¢i as good as mepi, and 
ava &S common as xara. Perhaps, however, it 
is as well not to prejudice the youthful mind 
against Xenophon, who is in great disfavor 
with the purists just now, and we will not 
quarrel with Messrs. White and Morgan for 
not imitating Holden, who follows Sauppe’s 
system of noting the various kinds of wild 
honey that the Attic bee has stored in a hive 
which should have been consecrated to the 
nectar of Hymettus. Our lexicographers apo- 
logize for paying so much attention to ‘‘con- 
struction’’ in the several articles, but some- 
times the attention has not been close enough: 
mpiv is badly stated, and &« with accusative 
‘through ’ is actually false. 

From the time of ‘he Messieurs de Port Roy- 
al and the ‘Jardin des Racines Grecques,’ 
teachers have been hoping marvels from the 
aid of etymology in enabling the students to 
master Greek, and some of the oldest genera- 
tion of Greek scholars may dimly remember 
acertain volume of ‘ Greek Primitives’ to be 
learned by heart. The results never come up 
to the expectation, and it would seem that 
Messrs. White and Morgan are too sanguine as 
to the practical service to be rendered by their 
groups of etymologies, among which there 
must be some individuals that will rouse the 
angry passions of. those who consider an ety- 
mology a sacred thing. At all events, in a 
school-book like this, the semasiology ought to 
be clear, and the phonetics ought not to re- 
quire an alembic. ‘‘ Borrow’’ ought not to 
be put down under amédpagis, nor ‘‘ hog’? under 
és, even if Skeat approves. And yet, after 
making all possible deductions, such as any 
one can make from any possible dictionary, it 
is but justice to say that the book is well cal- 
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culated to give lifeand interest to the study of 
the ‘ Anabasis,’ and that the long articles on 
the antiquities, with their many illustrations, 
will jighten for learner and teacher alike their 
employment with a classic which shares the 
doom of Ceesar’s ‘Commentaries.’ 


The Robin Hood of Vermont. 
Hall, D. Appleton & Co. 1892. Pp. 207. 
Tus book cannot lack readers. The time is 
ripe for another work on Ethan Allen. Former 
biographies, as by Sparks and Hugh Moore, are 
three-score years old, and based on less accu- 
rate information than is now accessible. Al- 
len’s own narrative, published in 1779, always 
obscured by his imperfect education, more and 
more needs illustrating and supplementing. 
It ran through a dozen editions within three 
decades, and will never grow old while men 
have regard for the courage of a hero or the 
fortitude of a martyr. As long ago as 1866, 
a copy of the editio princeps was eagerly 
bought for $56. Allen has a larger hold on 
popular interest because of a sort of resem- 
blance to Abraham Lincoln on the humorous 
or (as some would say) the Jim Crow side. 
Both, too, used sportive sallies for a serious 
purpose. The racy remarks of both will live 
for ages in the mouths and memories of men. 
This Life of Allenis enriched to some extent 
from archives of which former biographers 
made no use, as, the Journal and expense- 
account of Capt. Mott and the letter of Wed- 
derburn, which we owe to the London research 
of Bb, F. Stevens. Hence, and in other ways, 
certain side-lights are thrown on the four car- 
dinal features of Allen’s career. These were 
his taking of Ticonderoga; his captivity; his 
struggle for independence of New York; and 
his diplomatic dallying with Canada. Recog- 
nition of his noble service at each of these 
crises moved Green Mountaineers to set up one 
statue over his grave, another in the Vermont 
State-house, and another in the Rotunda at 
Washington. The last-named is of really 
national celebrity because few American chil- 
dren grow up without learning his summons, 
in the name of Jehovah, to the head of the gar- 
rison at “Ty.” Mr. Hall’s style is terse, usu- 
ally clear, and he gives a more vivid picture 
of scenes in Allen’s career by grouping around 
them contemporary events. Familiar facts, 
under his pen, assume an unexpected freshness, 
and a reader becomes reluctant to lay down 
the volume till he reaches the last chapter. 
After all, it is greatly to be regretted that 


By Henry 


Mr. Hall died while in the midst of his labor | 


of love, for his work needed much more ela- 
boration and must be pronounced both super- 
ficial and ineccurate. Capt. Mott is shown to 
have been the Moltke of the expedition against 
Ticonderoga, but his name appears as Nott 
in four different places, and that in such a con- 
text as to suggest another man. ‘This mis- 
print or blunder could never have escaped 
Mr. Hall’s eye. In fact, however, this Nott 


must mislead many readers almost as much as | 


the omission of not in printing the seventh 
commandment did. In the Journal of Mott 
there is a misprint of “for” instead of “from,” 
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have done, bow nearly that difficulty proved | that the Ostracoda are derived from the tri 


insurmountable, and how adroitly it was over 
come, though not till the last minutes of the 
eleventh bour. 

.But for the capture of Ticonderoga, it is not 
likely that the British would have been driven 
out of Boston. This Mr. Hall would have de- 
monstrated by further research. ‘The Colonial 
Records of Connecticut would have shown 
small arms and lead, sent from there to Wash- 
ington, “at his earnest request,” to have been 
among the spoils which Allen had taken. Mr. 
Hall would have set before his readers the 
army which blockaded Boston destitute of 
siege guns till tifty-nine pieces were secured 
from the same spoils. He would have quoted 
Washington's words to Knox, who was sent to 
Ticonderoga for these cannon: “‘The want is 
so great that no trouble or expense must be 
spared to obtain them witn the utmost de 
spatch.” He would have added that, in a 
week after they were in position, boston be- 
came untenable and that 
£300,000 were taken by an outlay of £520 Ls 
8$3;d. In many other ways, had Mr. Hall sur 
vived, we should have been taught to appre 
ciate Allen’s exploits much better than is now 
in our power, 
have caught Bancroft and even John Fiske 
napping. But, in point of fact, the deticien 
cies in his own work cannot be numbered, 


spolis Vv alued at 


’ 


In various details he would 


| bites, while the Cirripedia and Copepoda were 





Among minor ones we note a stumble on | 


the threshold. Allen’s birth-place is nowhere 
mentioned. This omission is the more note 
worthy because it is a point on which authori 
ties differ. 
was born in Roxbury; Dr. Dwight says Salts 
bury; Allen’s Biographical Dictionary 
Woodbury; and allfourare wrong. Kilbourne 
has found the record of Allen's birth as at 
Litchtield, on the town-records there. Errors 
as to Allen’s age were corrected by Mr. Hall. 
Washington, who met Allen but once, rm 
marked in him “ an original something which 
commands admiration.” We ail share that 
feeling, which deepens at every page we read 
of his own writings, and we honor Mr. Hall's 
endeavor to heighten and diifuse that feeling. 


The Apodide: A Morphological Study. By 
Henry Meyners Bernard, [Nature Series 
Macmillan & Co. 18v2, 
trated. 


Svo, pp. $16, illus- 


Hinman and Ailibone say Allen 


SAYS | 


THROUGHOUT this volume, determination to | 


establish particular opinions is so prominent 
that readers can hardly avoid questioning 
every statement. 


Evidence of what may be 


prejudice and partiality is met with every- 
where, and we Jay the work aside with the 


feeling that it must be done again before we | 


shall know what estimate to place on the 
author’s persona! equation, how to value his 
interpretations of facts, or whether his con- 


clusions are worthy of adoption. At the out- 
} 


} set it is stated that the purpose « f the book is 


| 


not likely to be suspected, but which renders | 


a whole paragraph totally obscure. “From 
our people” is supplanted by “for our people,” 
p. 64. Mr. Hall has a spirited page on Allen’s 
“alarum” which rallied his men, but not a 
word as to the boats, “the be-all and the end- 
all,” which, in Allen’s words, “ were procured 
with the utmost difficulty.” Had he put his 
last hand to the work, Mr. Hall would have 
made it manifest, as Goodhue and Chittenden 


3) 


to prove the Apodidw a transition form, a 
connecting link, between the other Crustacea 
and the Annelida. The statement was hardly 
necessary, for the purpose is sufficiently mani- 
fest. The book contains a very interesting 
presentation of the author's views; it would 
be more satisfactory if it were more convinc- 
ing. It is decided that Apus is a modified an- 
nelid, and, therefore, a primitive crustacean ; 
that Limulus and Apus have developed from 


the same “bent crustacean-annelid”; that the 





Trilobite had the same origin, and are no- 
thing but specialized carnivorous annelids; that 
Limulus, Eurypterus, and Pterygotus are 


specialized forms of the early trilobites; and 





frem a larval, and the Phyllopoda and Maia 
costraca from an adult, form of Apedida. A 
deal of manipulation is required to bring the 


“bent annelids,” the Trilobite, the Euryp 
teridw, the Xiphosuridw and the Apodidaw and 
other recent Crustacea into such close relation 
ships, but Mr. bernard has accomplished it, to 


his own satisfaction at least 
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HENRY HOLT & COMPANY’S 
EDUGATIONAL ANNOUNGEMENTS 


Include—The long-expected Physics by Prof. Geo. F. Barker of the University of Pennsylvania 
(about Oct. 1), which will present Physics as distinctively the science of energy, and will have 
the benefit of all the numerous recent advances in physical science, anda large and almost en- 
It will consist of about 800 8vo pages and be included in the 
American Science Series—Advanced Course. 


tirely new set of illustrations. 
‘* Representative English Literature,’’ Selec- 
tions with Historical Connections by Henry 8S. Pancoast of Philadelphia, the University Exten 
sion lecturer. (Large 12mo, about 500 pp., about Nov. 1.) A second volume of the late Bern- 
hard Ten Brink’s Early English Literature (12mo, about 800 pp., about Oct. 1), Short Histories 
of German and French Literature, entitled German Literature in its Chief Epochs, by Prof. 
Kuno Franke of Harvard (in English), and Histoire de la Littérature Francais, by Prof. Aleée 
Fortier of the Tulane University of Louisiana (in French). Materials for German Prose 
Composition, by Prof. Von Jagemann of Harvard (about Oct. 1). A Minimum French Gram- 
mar, designed as a help to quick reading and containing many selections, by Prof. E. 8. 
Contes de Daudet, 


edited by Prof. A. G. Cameron of Yale (about 250 12mo pp.), and other French and German 


Joynes of the South Carolina College (12mo, under 200 pp., about Dec. 1). 
texts with competent editors. A History of Modern Philosophy from Nicholas of Cusa to the 
present time, by Prof. Richard Falkenberg of Erlangen, translated under the author’s super- 
vision by Prof. A. C. Armstrong of Wesleyan, Ct. (8vo, about 550 pp., about Feb. 1,98). In Dr. 
Sneath’s Series of Modern Philosophers, 12mo, Hume, by Prof. Aikens of Trinity (8. C.)—and 
Hegel, by Prof. Royce of Harvard. Greek Lessons, by Prof. Thos. D. Goodell of Yale (16mo, 
about 870 pp., about Sept. 15), being an enlargement of his Greek in English that brings the 
pupil to reading Xenophon, and a companion Latin book, The Latin in English, by Prof. 
Harry Pratt Judson of the University of Chicago (16mo). 





READY THIS WEEK: 
Crozier’s Dictionary of Botanical Terms. By A. A. Cro- 


zIER, M.S., SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN PomoLoa@icaL Socrety. 8vo, 202 pages. 


This work attempts to define in alphabetical order all terms, both technical and popular, that are 
applied to plants, and to indicate those obsolete or obsolescent, and of several synonyms the one mos 
approved, 
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OLMSTEDS COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY. 


FOURTH REVISION. BY SHELDON. 


An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. 


Designed as a Text-Book in Physics for the Use of Students in College 
OLMSTED, LL.D., revised by E. S. SNELL, LL.D., and R. G. Kiwpauy, Ph.D. 


By Dentson 
Fourth Revised Fdition, by SAMUEL SHELDON, 


Ph.D. (Wirzburg), Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Svo, pp. xtit, 466 


Price, for introduction, $2.50; by mail, $2.75. 


Copies for examination mailed to Professors upon receipt of Two Dollara 
I I 


It is now nine years since Olmsted's Natural Philosophy was last revised. In this time many changes have been made in the teehni- 
cal nomenclature of Physics, many improvements in the methods of presentation of complicated portions of the science have been pub- 
lished by experienced educators, and, above all, the whole subject of Electricity and Magnetism bas outgrown its former apparel For 
the present revision the whole book has been careful y gone over, the requisite changes made, and several chapters entirely rewritten 

Many new engravings from drawings made expressly for this edition have been inserted. 


The —— of those who have used this 
in Physics 
partment of a liberal education. 


From Prof. W. H. Hartshorn, Bates College. 
Lewiston, Me., May 31, 1892. 
I have been using Sheldon’s Revision during the past year, and am much 
pleased with it. 
From Prof. L. A. Johnson, Trinity University. 
Tehuacana, Tex., July 3, 1892. 
The Physics has been adopted as the text-book in the college course. It 
suits us better than anything else we have seen, 
From Prof. Geo. G. Hitchcock, Washington Ag’! College. 
Pullman, W., July 21, 1892. 
I am greatly pleased with it and glad that it maintains its high standard 
of excellence. I shall introduce it soon. 
From Prof. B. P. Gaillard, No. Ga. Ag’! College. 
Dahlonega, Ga., June 17, 1892. 
I adopted it and used it as a text-book in my Junior Class. Iam very 
much pleased with it. It suits my purpose better than any other book on that 
subject I am acquainted with. 
From Prof. M. J. Elrod, Illinois Wesleyan University. 
Bloomington, Ill., Jan. 13, 1892. 
I thank you for it, and think I shall be able to p!an my work so as to use it 
next year. 


From Prof. W. S. Ryiand, Bethel College. 
Russellville, Ky., May 28, 1892. 
I am using it as a text-book for my Senior Class. All things considered 
it is the best for my use I know of. 


From Prof. L. C. Haynes, Greenville and Tuseulum College. 
Tusculum, Tenn., June 10, 1892, 
We used Sheldon's Olmsted with our class last year, and with great satis- 
faction to both teacher and class. The work of revision has teen well done 
Electricity and Magnetism, the part rewritten by ,Prof. Sheldon, deserves 
special mention. 
From Prof. J. 8. Dawson, Georgetown College. 
West Washington, D. C., May 28, 1892 
I bave examined the new edition and have proposed to the President and 
Directors of the College to use it. 


From Prof. J. H. Montgomery, Allegheny College. 
Meactville, Pa., April 11, 1892 
I have received the copy which you sent me, and think I will introduce it 
next year into my classes. 
From Prof. J. T. Lovewell, Washburn College. 
Topeka, Kans., Feb, 20, 1892. 
Iam 80 well pleased with it that I shall probably introduce it into my next 


From Prof. J. P. Looney, Portland University. 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 13, 1892 
I have examined it thoroughly. I feel safe in saying it is the best 
work on the subject I nave seen. I shall use it in the University. 
From Prof. W. W. Hamilton, Bethel College. 
McKenzie, Tenn., Jan. 16, 1892. 
I like it so that I expect to put it in our own course. 
From Prof. C. E. Barr, Albion College. Albion, Mich., Jan. 13, 1892 
The book is now, to my mind, the most desirable in its general method of 
treatment of any before the public. 
From Prof. W. W. Hooper, U. S. Grant University. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 9, 1892 
The copy of Sheldon’s Revision was duly receivea and examined. I form- 
ed a class in it last fall and am well pleased with the work, 
From Prof, J. C. Adair, Tarkio College. Tarkio, Mo., Dee. 29, 1891. 
I think it an admirable work. If we can arrange so as to have an intro- 
ductory course I will use it in my higher class work 
From Prof. Peter Engel, St. John’s University. 
Collezevilie, Minn., Nov. 27, 1891 
I have always considered Olmsted's Philosophy an exvelleut text-book for 
students sufficiently advanced in mathematics, and think this edition in seve- 
ral respects superior to the former ones. 
From Prof. Isaac S. Hopkins, Ga. School of Technology 
Atianta, Ga., Nov. 25, 1891 
I think enough of Olmsted's Philosophy to use it with my classes. For 
clearness of statement, method of treatment, discretion of setection in the mass 
of material I know nothing equal to it as a college text-book. 
From Prof. A. W. Kelley, Battle Creek College 
Kattle Creek, Mich., Nov. 16, 1891 
I have received the copy and am well pleased with it. We will orter 
the New Edition before we take up the work again. 
From Prof, Charles Fairman, Shurtleff College. 
Upper Alton, IIL, Oct. 30, 1891 
I find the alterations very greatly increase the value of the work for edu- 
cational purposes. I shall probably use Sheldon’s Revision as a text-book 
next year. 





| From Prof. G. H. Colton, Hiram College 


evision since its publication in the autumn of 1891 is proof of its value as a text-book 
apted to the requirements of a college course. As now presented it is believed to contain all that is necessary for this de- 


From Prof. J. A. Bauman, Muhlenberg College 
Allentow Ta xt SO. ISD 
I at once introduced it and am using it now. Fo ¥ purposes the old 
edition was the best book I knew of, and as the Revision has brought it up te 
date its merits are very greatly increased 


From Prof. D. M. Martin. Hillsdale College. Hillsdale. Voc! wt. QD, INP 
Iam using Sheldon's Revision and like it mux Lknow no work that 


would take its place 
From Prof. B. s. Winchester, Whitman College 
Walla Walla, Was i’ 32, INV 
We are using Dr. Sheldon's Revision and are much pleased with 
From Prof. F. Sanford, Leland Stanford, Jr. University 
Mer Park, Ca it, CO. Sv! 
Iregard it as a very great improvement on the former editions The 
parts which have been rewritten by Dr. Sheldon are especially good l have 


recommended the book to my classes. 
From Prof. F. W. Martin, Fort Worth University 


Fort Worth, Tex . OQet. 30, 1801 
lam pleased with Sheldon's Olmsted and expect { se it 
From Prof, J, T. Coleman, S. C. Military Academy 
Charleston, SC, Oct. 31, 1801 
Olmsted's Collewe Pailos phy, edited by Sheld s in my opinion, a rep 
resentative college text. book It ts enough for the studens. te learn, and, 


when supplemeaoted by active practice in the Laboratory, will be an hieal 
course 
From Prof. W. J. Brown, U.S. Grant University 





Athens oO M, ISR] 

We have decided to use it in our college classes 
From Prof. J. B. For, Newberry Coll Newberry. S. C., Get. U7, ISO] 
I have been pleased with an examit ri he book, I will probabiy tr 


troduce it next year. 
From Prof. J. E. Lehman, Lebanon Valley College 
Annville, Pa., Oct. 3, 1801 
I have a class in the subject and we are all enjoying the work 
From Prof. J. A. Moore, Southers University. Greensboro, Ala. Oct. 16,1881 
am much pleased with it I will use ft after this vear with my classes in 
mechanics 
From Prof. W. FE. Henderson, Colleze of Emporia 
Emporia, Kans, Sept, 19, 1801 
Iam very much pleased with it. I think wery strongly of introducing it 
in my classes here next year 
From Prof. S. W. Stratton, University of Ilinois 
Champtign, Tl.. Aug, 31, 1891 
mirth Reviaior to our University 





luce the F 





I have decided to ir 
From Prof. M. L. Lipscomb, University of the State of Missouri 

Columbia, Mo., Nov. 23, 1891 

I have been using Sheldon's Revision in my Freshman Class for tweive 

weeks, and am delighted with it j ! ook I have been in need of 

for a long time 1 heartly commend it as a work of high grade on general 


physics. 


It is just the | 





Re Hiram Ohio, Nov. 7, 1891 
find that the Revision has been careful and thor The result is a 
most excellent college text-book, The clearness and conciseness of the origi 
nal work have not been sacrificed, while the matter added and the rewritten 
paragraphs have placed the work fully abreast of the times, 
From Prof. A. A. Bennett, lowa College, Ames, Iowa, Nov. 14, 1891. 

The Revision is a great improvement over the preceding edition, and 
brings it up to the present condition of the science. In my opinion it is the 
best college text-book, taking into account its limits, that is published. 
From Prof. G. W. Shaw, State Agricultural College, 

Corvallis, Oregon, Nov. 16, 1891. 
After a critical examination of the book I am satisfied of its superior ex 
cellence For the grade of work for which it is designed Ido not know of its 
i tor the class-room 
Frof. R. O. Graham, Lllinois Wesleyan University. 
Bloornington, Il., Oct. 26, 1891. 

Iam much pleased with the changes made. This work I always use in my 
college classes. and I decidedly prefer it to any other for advanced pupils. 
sein i n to date by the present revision, I believe it has no superior 
ng texts on poaysics, 



















From 





From Pref. L. O. Cochran, Upper lowa University. 
Fayette, Iowa, Nov. 2, 1891, 
Iam quite well pleased with the new revision. Ina general presentation 
of the topics without too much elaboration, it is the best work in my Judgment 
that I have seen 
From Pro!. A. G. B. Wilson, Lenox College 
Hopkinton, Iowa, Oct. 31, 1891. 
Dr. Sheldon's Revision has added to the old edition all that was necessary 
to make it the most suitable book that I can find for class use. 


PUBLISHED BY CHARLES COLLINS, 


AND FOR SALE BY 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR € 


Z#¢ SIUM ALL VAS 





0., 740 Broadway, 


New York. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S 


SELECTED LIST. 


HISTORY, 


Epochs of American History. Edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart, A.B., Ph.D., Assistan} 
Professor 0: History in Harvard College. Each 
volume with colored maps, bibliographies, mar- 
ginal notes and index. 12mo, cloth. 


I. The Colonies, 1492-1750. By Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites, author of ‘*‘ Historic 
Waterways,’’ etc. 320 pages, $1.25. 


II. Formation of the Union, 1750- 
1829. By Albert Bushnell Hart, A.B., 
Ph.D., the editor of the series. 

{In October. 


Ill. Division and Reunion, 1829- 
1889. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Jurisprudence in Princeton 
College, author of ‘* Congressional Govern- 
ment,’’ ** The State—Elements of Historical 
and Practical Politics,’’ ete. 

{In December, 


Epoch Maps Illustrating American His- 
TORY. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. 14 
colored naps, oblong quarto, limp cloth, net, 50 
cents, 


Gardiner’s Student’s History of Eng- 
LAND. With 378 illustrations. Complete in 
one volume, with complete index, crown, S8vo, 
cloth, plain, $2.00. Or separately: 

Vol. I. Be. 55-a.p, 1509. With 173 il- 
lustrations and index, $1.20. 

Vol. If. 1509-1689. 
and index, $1.20. 


With 96 illustrations 


Vol. III. 1689-1885. With 109 illustrations 
and index, $1.20. 


Gardiner’s Atlas of English History. 
$1.59. A companion to the‘ Student's History 
o/ England.’ 


Airy’s Text-Book of English History 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. With 16 maps 
anda fullindex. 12mo, 560 pages, $1.50. 


Lavisse’s General View of the Political 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. Translated, with the 
author's sanction, by Charles Gross, Ph, D., In- 
structorin History, Harvard University. With 
index, $1.25. 


Oman’s History of Greece from the 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Second and en- 
larged edition. With 12 maps ani plans, side 
notes and fullindex. 12 0, $1.50. 


Robinson’s First History of Rome. 
With illustrations and maps. itmo, 366 pages, 
80 cents, 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Longmans’ New Atlas—Political and 
Physical. Half bound, $3.00. 


Longmans’ New School Atlas. With 


entirely new American maps, $1.50. 


Longmans’ School Geography. Second 
edition, revised. Large 12mo, 384 pages, with 
70 illustrations, $1.25. 


Questions Based on Longmans’ Sehool 

Geography. Large 12mo, 40 cents. 

*,* A General Prospectus, covering the ‘‘ School 
Geography,’’ ** School Atlas,’’ and ‘* Questions,"’ 
which relate to one another and which are intended 
to form a basis for geography study in schools where 
more than elementary work is done, may be had of 
tie Publishers. 





ENGLISH, 


Longmans’ School Grammar. By David 
Salinon, With notes for teachers and index. 
New edition, revised. With Pre.ace by E. A. 
Allen, Professor of English in the University of 
Missouri. 12mo, 272 pages, 75 cents. 

** Deserves to supersede all others with which we 

are acquainted.’’—Nation, N. Y. 


Longmans’ Junior School Grammar. 
By David Salmon. 12mo, 124 pages, 30 cents. 
The ‘ Junior Sthool Grammar’ is an adaptation 

of the first half of the author's ‘ School Grammar,’ 

with some of the explanations simplified, with 
many of the exercises amplified, and witha few of 
the difficulties omitted. 


Longmans’ Primary Grammar. By 
David Salmon. 12mo, 128 pages, 35 cents. 


Longmans’ School Composition. By 


David Salmon. Crown 8vo, 310 pages, 80 cents. 


Longmans’ Handbook of English 

LITERATURE. Complete edition in one volume, 
$1.35. - 
Five Parts, each part sold separately, 30 cents 
each, Part I.—From Tue Earuiest TIMES TO 
Cuavucer. Part Il.—From CHAUCER TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Part II[.—From Ben Jonson To LOCKE. 
Part IV.—From Swirr to Cowper. Part V.— 
From BurRKE TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Lang’s Blue Poetry Book. For Schools. 
With lives of the authors of poems. 16mo, 60 
cents. 


The Plays of Shakespeare. Falcon Edi- 


tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary to 





Fach Play. Fep. 8vo. Each Play, 35 cents. 


*,* Messrs. Longmans’ Classified List of School and College Text-Books will be sent free to any appli 


cant. 


Contents: Algebra—Astronomy—Biology, Botany, etc.—Chemistry, Mineralogy, etc.—English Lan- 
guage and Literature—French—Geography, Physiography, etc.—Geometry, Trigonometry, etc.—Ger- 
man—Greek—History—Industrial Traininz, Drawing, etc. —Latin—-Mathematics—Mechanics, Engineer- 
ing, etc.—Mental ani Moral Philosophy-—-Object Lessons—Physics, Electricity, and Magnetism—Physio- 
logy, Hygiene, etc.—Supplementary Reading-Books—Text-Books of Science. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th St., New York. 
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Successful Educational Works 
PUBLISHED BY 


A.C. Armstrong &Son, 


51 EAST i0TH ST., NEW YORK. 





New Edition—from New Plates, 


TExT REVISED By A. L. MAYHEW, WADHAM COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


- , . . ‘ 
SUPLEE'S TRENCH on WORDS 
From the latest Eugiish Edition. With ano ex- 
haustive Auaiysis, Additonal wo.ds fur iliustra- 
tiou, and QuestivasSfur examination, By rrof. 5u- 
pice. lvol. neu$l. Furecaumanatiun, T5c , postpard. 
These questions were prepa.ed not on ¥ te call 
forta the tac.is stateu by ihe author, but also to tol- 
low up L.nes of thuushi suggested by him. Lu euch 
jecture alist ut words bas been auded, illustrating 
its various topics, and intended lo encourage urigi- 
nalr. search on the part oi the pupsl. Ze new ar- 
rangement of ine .ex , analysis, and questions cannot fail 
to be o great assis.ance. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of Philosuphy. By J. W. Stuckenberg, D.D., 
Member of .he Ph losophical So i. ty o1 Berlin, 
Crown 5vo0, cioth, $2. (2 or examination, $1.39.) 
© Tits work mustcommand the respect ot ali schools of 
thought, Itisnet a phiwsopry nor a psychology, nor a 
book to detend a parvicwar sy.tem of metaprystes. 4108 
simply what i purports to bé,an tulroduction to the sub- 
jec. In this respecc tt suppl es for teachers and students 
attke a much-fet want. The prociems aua relations of 
philosophy are clear yanalyzed and set out before the stu- 
dent, so that he mau gau some famidarity with ts ques- 
tions, withoui having to plod throuyh too many ortyinal 
sysiems or their hastory.”—N. 1. Nation, 


Unabridged Student's Hallam. 


FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 
THE MIDDLE AGES. A View of the State of Eu- 

rope uuriog the Middie Ages. Revised and cor- 

rected editiun. Complete in 4 vols., cr. Svo, 


2.00. 

CONSLITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Accession of Heury VIILi. to the Death of 
George II. includiug Mr. Hallam’s sup;iemen- 
tal Volume of -evisioa up to .o#5.— ladispen- 
sable to students.)-Comp.etein 2 vol:., er. Svo, 


$2.50. 

INTRODUCIION TO THE LITERATURE OF EU- 
RUPE in the ldta, 6.h, a.d 17th Ceuturies, Re- 
vised and corre-ted edition. Compete i. % vols, 


$2.5.. 

MAY'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, siuce the accession 0. George ILII., 176U0 
to .871. By T. Ersxine May. 2 vois., cr. 3vo, 
price $2,vv. 

This is substantially a continuation of Hallam’s great 
work, tracing the progress and development cf the Bri- 
tish Constiiu on uuring ane tue century. 


Spectul p: wes offered for use as .ext-books, 
New and Cheaper Edit.on (Uniform with ‘ May’s 
History.’) 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE, 


A History. By Sir Thomas Erskine May, 2 vols., 
crown 3vo, cloth. /rice reduced tu $2.00. 

* Those of our readers who will recal. Mr. Erskine 
May’s Cunstitutional History of Englind since the 
Accession of George tae Third,’ need not be told 
that he has execute. this ‘His.vory of Democracy in 
Europe’ witu great skili, paiustaking accu:acy, and 
@: uuition, aud yet he is earnest and v gorous, and 
his book, once taken up, Will not be laid duwn . gain 
un il. he greater part of its contents is mastered.” 
—N. ¥. Evening « ost. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE 
AND STYLE, 


By Prof. T. W. Hunt of Princeton College. 12mo, 
cioth, $1.25; jor exram.nation, To cents. t ostpard 
Itis the aim of these: studies to -tate and illus- 
trate the undamentual types of style, witn primary 
reference to the needs ot & giish literary student, 
The discus:ionis both pdilosoph ca: and practical, 
deveivuped in scholarly aud yet popular form. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH 


Prose and Prose Weiters. By T.W. Huat. 1l2mo, 
54U pages; tull index. Net $1.20. Lramination 
copies sent postpaid jor 9O cts, 

Cpening witnacarefu. discussion of the leading 
historical periods of Engtish prose, it proceeus to 
the examinat.on of its various literary forms, and, 
as a tuird and final divisioao of the subject, presents 
acrit.cal study of representative Englisa authors as 
exponents of English | ro-esiyie. In subject-matter, 
asin method, it is thoughtfui and log cal, waile the 
English in which it is expressed is clear, vigorous, 
and tasteful, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WRIT- 


ten Discourse. By 17. W. Hunt, Professor ot Rie- 
toric and English Language, Princeton College. 
12mo, $l. sent, for examination, 75c., postpaid, 
This work gives a full and philosophic discussion 
of the subject with particular reterence 10 collegiate 
needs, 


A New Edition. with a Complete Analysis in 
Twenty Pages, of : 
THE STRUCTURE UF ENG- 
lish Prose. A Manual of Composition and Rheto- 
r.c. By Prof. J.G@ R. McElroy of the University 
of Pennsylvania. l2mo, $12U. (Exawisation 
copies 90 cis., postpaid.) 

“ Though theory is by no means lost sight of, the aim 
of the author ts emmently practical, t.us adapting his 
work for use im both Codege ans advanced cias es m 
high Schools and Academies.” 


ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
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COLUMBIAN EDITION) 


(oF) 
THE UNITED 
~~ STATES: 


A HISTORY. 
By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF 


‘*History of the World.’ 


WITH OVER 800 PAGES anvd 300 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Including Maps, Plans, Charts, toget _ with Por- 
traits of Presidents, Fl ags of all Nations, and Seals 


r ot “ene 
oft the States olors, covering vier 1492-1S91. 





ULAR REE, , > . 

. ah ; One Volume, 8vo, Cloth, 
CC SPONDENCE SOLICI 
AGENT WANTED E YWHERE $ 

MM 5 LARG 3:75: 


CHARLES BROWN & CO., 


or THe Uniteo States History Co., 


__ Room 425. No. 53 State Street, BOSTON. 


FORUM. BRENTANO'S 
1892. NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
DURING VOL. XIV. The “Phonetic” Series 
Proportion of Venal Voters OF HAND-BOOKS TO THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES 
No. 1. Colloquial French for Tra- 
vellers and Students. 


’ 


Handy sized lémo; tastefully boundi 

nis is the first volume of @ series 
tted? which has two aims—>ne to give a carefu! analysis, 
for students,of the seunas employe! in speaking 


IcCooKk.—A calculatio of their 


in analysis of causes. 


tlomestead: A Remedy for 





bles. Hon. CHauncey F. Buack.— 





ions not be ine rpo 


Methods and Morals of Campaign Commit- | v rious languares,as com ared wita English, wit 


tees: 


Publicity as a 


BERT WELSH. — 


public ity of ¢ 


* Plan for More Effective Management. | Ur 
Hon. M. D. Harter 


The Next Gre: 
Prof. R. H. T 
‘A Tariff for 


Means. Davin A. WELLS it igh anal 
8:8 of the Den 


Notable Religi 
The Enlarg 


—The increase of practical work; the decat 


doctrine. 


CARROLL, Special 


Churches. 


A Chinaman o: 


rpen litures 


an explanation of the differences in evsily under 
f stood terms; a {the ot 
Cure for Corruption. Her phrase-books fortraveller 


The secrecy of 1333, t of |No. 2. Colloquia! German for 
Travellers and Students. 


form with ‘Colloquia! French.’ 75 cents 





ne eee? xhiy us 


No. 3. Colloquial- 


Travellers and Sendoats. 
Uniform 


at Problems of Mechanics. 
HURSTON, 


Revenue”: What it Really 





with ‘ Colloquial French’ and ‘ Col 


iocratic position. 


ous Tendencies: 





any language uf the we r d cat 
ed Church. Pror. Davin SwincG us 
Guides, Maps, Reference Books, Works on Histor 





Science, aod Art in any language of the world 
We keep a ways on handa complete stock of t 
ratio > ; latest American text-books 
Religious Progress of the Negre. H. K Ce" Specta’ terms ees. prita 
Agent he Census ChOnis. and wmtversties, Lerectors +f suck msctiet 
= wt mma wf tterr adtan ave oe PEE MBT CF i) 
° Estimates caretuiy made at iowest proces. 
’ Paris Ora she Ww ry rf * 
1 Our Treatment of China. , y under the jaw admettree is for 
YEN tnsti' tad 


YunG Kitna 


BRENTANO'S, 


i A Aduress: 
Provincial Pec mmerathe s of Western Life. 124 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1015 Pennsylvania 
' author o The Stary of Ave., Washington. 204-206 Wabas Ave, Chi- 
E. W. Howe, au = = ora ago: 430 Strand, London; 17 Ave. de Opera 
try Town.’’—Society, P ics, and FR iON Paris 
in Western towns. 
, 
Studies in Immigration: 
Seandinavians in the Northwest PR iy 
KenDric C. Bascock of University of Mint € 
Pe . A oe 
sota. 
The Mine Laborers in Pennsylvania. Is u nexpecte <dly exhausted A second revised ed 
Henry Row 1 will be ready shortly. 
The University of Michigan. Pror. HEyay M AC M I L I A N v CO 
C. ADAMS highest * i 
education id 6? i ‘ \ 


THE _ 


Ss 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


RU M: New York. A practical spelling-book containing 3,500 words 


co ct . A that exper ence bas -hown are most frequently mis- 
Slt ae spelled. Dictation Exerci es from Lowell, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Irving, Addison, etc. Cordially 


ENO. 34, tf USA endor-ed by superintendents and teachers. Speci- 


17ALOGL 41 
C variety of tnteresting items, ready. AB. CLARK, | mea c OpY, postpaid, 24 cents. JamEs H. PENNIMAN, 


Bookseller, 34 Park Row, N. 


4822 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S 
Books for all Seasons. 


Not 

The Land of the Almi: ghty Dollar. 
By H Paxwre x W ‘ y 
lustrations by I M 
Terse at gra ’ . 

shrew *) 
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The Diary and L etters of Madame 


Evelyn's (John) Diary. Diary and 


, Esq, 











The Diary of Samuel Pepys 
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Many es THE CHANDOS CLASSICS 
tare i? se as i | Sup itary 
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i} lers. O } feratu ( Jasse 
| 
| in High s, Private Schools i Col 
| ieges is } Iss er, o7 lusa 
POrscabe ¢« i? t i list f ti s 7 
| . P I 
| 
Popular Studies of the Nineteenth 
CENTCRY POETS By J. Marsnaut. MATHER 
In 12mo . $1.0 
| Simple s Ww rth v, Coleridge, 
| Byron, |} . Te tending 
te create a wider interest In the poet and his 
w 
r Studies of the Nineteenth Century 
ill Mather pres * critical es 
nticing for 3, allied toa 
| i] stwle k a delight, 
| class of wort for whom it 
was originally written. but also toalllovers of good, 
forceful English."'—Curr nt Literature (July) 
Of all booksellers. or mailed free on veceipt of pric: 
by the Publisher 
: 
3 Cooper Union, N. Y. 
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FHlorsford 's 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools 


FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS 
EXHAUSTION, 


and all diseases arising from im- 
perfect digestion and derange- 
ments of the nervous system. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





WE HAND YOU A FRESH SCALP) 
an one hair is gone, or {s falling out, or is thin and 
you have dandruff, or an itching or sore 

pg send $1.00 for a bottle of 


CAPILLIFORM. 


A well-known official of = Pennsylvania Railroad 
writes: “ For several years I had a distress'ng ecze- 
main scalp. Every time | scratched it the sores 
came off, always bringing more or less hair with 
them. I became bald in patches, and my hair no - 
strong. _* I tried all remedies in vain until C 1\P. 
LIFORM™M appeared. The very first coultoninen 
stopped all the itching, and in one week I was cured. 
My scalp is now perfectly pure and clean,and my h»ir 
has grown in in very nicely. I nowuse itregu- 
larly. and would not be without it.” 

AP M is an Infallible Hair Restorer 
ond Delightful Toilet Dress ng, Itis a — 





OLOMBIA Cl CHEMICAL 
Washington Ave., icohens, Pa, 


ABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





J) 


8) 





Baltim New York, 
22 and 24 E. Salmore St. 1485th ave near 20th St. 
Washington, 8317 Market Space. 





THE GREAT 





Diabetes has bent cured by BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER without other treatment.—Advt, 








Remington 


w 


SLIT 











Typewriter 





The policy of constant, careful, and progressive Improve- 
ment which has ever marked the history of the Remington will 
be unceasingly pursued in the future. Patents for Improvements 
are constantly issuing. It is now protected by 59 Patents, most 
of which run from 12 to 17 years. 

It is to-day not only Unsurpassed but Unapproached for 
Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of Work, Sim- 


plicity, and Durability. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 aii New York 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


” W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
| m with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. rahe eit 

Sold by G-ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 












SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 


Via Chautauqua Lake or Ni- 
agara Falls. An enchanting 
Panorama of mountains, f.- 
rests, an’ streams. 

Pullman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 

and Chicago. 


D. I. Roberts, Gen’! Pass.Agt. 










Nationa! Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
CAPITAL.. -- $100,000 
N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat’! Bank. Refers a'so to American Nat’l 
anae, First Nat’] Bank; Exchange Bank, Macon, 
Ga. Six per cent. first mo es (payable in 
gold) on choice city real estate, princi and inte- 
rest guaranteed. Seven and eight per cent. first 
mortgages ( ~ in ako oice city real es- 
ae = a a, eneral investments made. 
J.I3.C B. WEST, F.0O. SCHOFIELD, 
fs “levy and Att’y. Treas. 


O1L—LIME-—ELECTRIC 

LANTERNS, @ 

fy NE Mi ACG j STEREOPTICONS 
AND VIEWS. 


Large Catalogue Free. 
2. B. Colt & Co. 16 Bookman St. New York 








o/ NET First Gold Mortgages. Paya- 
pie in gold. City and farm loans. Best of se- 
a Fy Frighest safe interest, Ad 

MA INVESTMENT Co., Tacoma, Wash, 





UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN 
ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the -ea, with ory bracing 
climate’ Hote’. Lge onan all the year. O:r' Landsee, 
Proprietor. rt nny ro ‘ms, well furnished. 
ovater. Superior culsine (tab ed’héteor a la carte). 
Re uced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made fro'n the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science. art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moder te terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

Dr. William Bernhardt’s Hauptfakta 
aus der Geschichte der Deutschen 
Litteratur, 

With Notes, indenting Surther lines of Research, 

interleaved. Cloth, 75c 
CaRL SCHOENHOF, Publisher and Importer, Boston. 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 © AVENUE, NEW YORK Poh 4 de 48e rue. 
Ca talogue envoy franco sur dem lemanda. 





Back Numbers of “The 
Nation.” 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 


An incomplete set of THE NATION has little or no mar- 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are al- 
ways obtainable ( usually ageking the carljest vol- 
umes), and do not command high rates. The bindin 
—-_ count for nothing, owing to great diversity 

styles. Volume I. has readily brought $10 and up- 

wae when complete, bound or unbound, but 1 
bring very little in proportion if a single number is 
missing. Volumes II. and III. are also scarce, but not 
so ce priced as the first. 

‘omplete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold 
m. $100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an in- 
creasing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
— more a2 a year old papeeeoss are > 
ferred to Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., Mr. 

8. Clark, 34 Park Row, H. Williams, 195 West Tenth 
Street, New York; or A. H. Roffe & Go., Bos Boston, Mass. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy by 4 sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can 
coy recommend sellers or purchasers 4 hegotiate 

a dealer or to advertise in THE NaTi 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. "L com 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year 
since been issued, Vol. LV. comprising the last halt. 
year o 
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The 


Historical Reference Book. 

Comprising a Chronological Table of Univer- 
sal History, a Chronological Dictionary 
of Universal History, a Biographical 
Dictionary. With Geographical Notes. 
For the use of Students, Teachers, and 
Readers. By Louis Hermprin. Third 
Edition, revised and brought down to 1892, 
Crown 8vo. Half leather, $3.00. 

** Quite the most compact, convenient, accurate, 
and authoritative work of the kind in the lancuage. 
It ts a happy combination of history, biogra- 
phy, and phy, and should find a place in 
every f. y library, as well as at the elbow of 
every scholar and writer. . . The typography 
remains ideally good for such a manual.’’—New 
York Evening Post. 

**A most useful reference work, compiled with 
the extreme accuracy characteristic of its author."’ 
—Christian Union. 


A Chronological Table of 


Universal History. 
Extending from the Karliest Times to the Year 
1892. For the Use of Students, Teachers, 
and Readers. By Louis HEILPRIN. 12mo, 
200 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 
This is one of the three sections comprised 
in ‘The Historical Reference-Book,’ bound 
separately for conve ience of those who 
may not require the entire volume. Its ar- 
rangement is chronolo:ical, each paragraph 
iving, in briefest practicable form, an out- 
ine of the principal events of the year desig- 
nated in the margin. 





Gee Send for the current number of Appletons’ 
Monthly Bulletin, containing announcements of im- 
portant new and forthcoming books. 


D. APPLETON & CoO,, 


1, 8, anD 5 Bond STREET, New YorK. 
By T. E. SHIELDS. 

A REFERENCE BOOK designed for the use of 
STUDENTS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, ona 
plan intended to save time and facilitate ac- 
cess to knowledge acquired by reading and 


study. 


GS No title can completely convey to the reader 
an idea of the value of this book. By asimple and 
ingenious method of indexing, the results of wide 
reading and study can be recorded and made avail- 
able for future use. Todd's ‘Index Rerum’ and 
other books have attempted this, but the outlay of 
time and labor has been so great that few persons 
have ever persevered in their use. By an insiznifi- 
cant outlay of labor the student can secure any 
item of knowledge he may wish to preserve. If 
properly used it will prove to be a key that will un 
lock the secrets of every library. 


One vol., quarto, about 400 pages, made from the 
best ledzer paper and bound in substantial half 
leather binding and cloth sides, net, $4.50. Speci- 
men pages and descriptive sheet sent on applica- 
tion. Will be sent by mail or express, paid, to any 
address on receipt of the price. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
196 Summer St., Boston, 


HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 PiccapILLy, Lonpon W. 








Richter’s Chemistries 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATIONS. 


By Ep@ar F. Smits, F.C.S., M.A., Pu.D., 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of Penn- 
sylvania; formerly in the Laboratories of Witten 
berg College. Springfield, Ohio, and Mublendery Col 
lege; Member of the Chemical Societies of Berlin 
and Paris; of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia; American Philosophical Society; So 
ciety Chemical Indus., England, etc., etc 


Inorganic Chemistry. A Text- 
BOOK FOR STUDENTS. Third Ameri- 
ean, from the Fifth German edition. 89 
wood-cuts and colored hthographic plate of 
Spectra. 12mo. 428 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 
Examination copies, $1.50, postpaid. 


The Chemistry of the Carbon 
COMPOUNDS; of, ORGANIC CHEMIS 


TRY. Second American, from the Sixth 
German edition. Illustrated. l2mo. 1,040 
pages. Cloth, #.50. Examination copies, 


$2.75, postpaid. 


Experiments Arranged for 
STUDENTS IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY 
By Epa@ar F. Smite, Professor of Chemis- 
try, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel 
phia, and Harry F. Ke.ier, Professor of 
Chemistry, Michigan Mining School, 
Houghton, Mich. 12mo. Cloth, net, 8.60. 

Second edition, enlarged, with 37 Illustrations. 


Chemical Analysis, Qualitative 
AND QUANTITATIVE. By G. C. CaLp- 
WELL, B.S., Pb. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Cornell University. Author of Agricul- 
tural Chemical Analysis, Manual of Chemi- 
cal Practice, ete. 

Second edition revised and enlarged. $1.50 
net. Copies sent for examination, $1.20 post- 
paid. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Philotelph 





tot2 Walnut St., 4 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Edited by J. H. Hickcox. 


The publication of this valuable record was sus- 
pended from want of support. Weare happy to an- 
nounce that arrangements have been made to con- 
tinue its issuance. For particulars and sample copy 
address the publishers, 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
20 EAST 16TH ST... NEW YORK. 

A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope: also anumber of rare old Mezzotints and . ther 


E vings. Correspondence invited; pictures sent 
for inspection free of charge. 
N 





. B.—Illustrated Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of | 


Modern Etchings, ready this morth; free by mail ou 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
and LonpDon, ENGLAND. 
Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra 
tis to any address, on application 


~ -reHeC 
SPECIAL OFFERS 
on lesding newspapers and magazines. Exc*ptional 
opportunity for teachers to sub-crife with «dvan- 
tage. Orders prompt y forwarded Price list free 
NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU, 
4 Park =t., Bosion 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





BACK NUMBERS AND SETS OF 
ALL MAGAZINES. 





For price state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 











Xiili 


EADING, 'RITING AND 'RITHMETIC 
are primary and easential. Refinement, (al- 
tare and Polish come later from Travel, Asso- 
ciation with the Educated, and Acquaintance 

with the best (houchts of gifted minds 

in the STEDMAN-HUTCHINSON “ LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITER TURE” you can travel through 
every S'ate in the Union, associate co stantly with 
educated meno and women, and acquaint yourseif 
with the best thoughts of twelve hundred talented 
suthors, 

In this age, when a short-hand method of reading 
ia ne essary. and when breadth of information and 
A critical) ‘emeot. which can only be secgred by 
com: aring the writings of a creat many »uthors oa 
Various subjec a, ate so essential, “The Library of 
American Litera ure” is to every citisem aot @ 
luUxUPY,: Ut &@ neces-ity, It compresses a whole 
book-tore into a few volumes, and yet does aot 
Miu'ilate ur alter a single sentence ia any selection 
xiven. 

Toe var ety, value andarrangement of the mate 
rial are such as to ceuse the<e volumes to be used 
peraeee more than any other volumes taat could 
9 pluacedin a library. I: is a purely Amerf an 
wok. containing the finest productions of Amertean 
authors from bl) 07 to isow In its elev-n el-gant 


Volumes are 6.0 pages, nearly 3.000 selections— 
prose aad poetry or st el ad wood 
portralts Ths work is highly endorsed by 


such men as A. R. Spofford, Librerten of Oongress; 
John Fi- ke, Librarian of Harvard U twersity; Joba 
G. Whittier, toe Qu ker poet, Noeh Porter es 
Pre<itent of Yale Unteersity, Moses Colt Tyler 
Pres dent of Cornell Un versity, «ad all the leadin 
educators wit out ecception. The complete wert 
coversthe entire Meld of Am-rican literature tna 
manner sat sfactory to every Amerean home 
Every member: f your family wiil enjoy ‘The Libre 
ry of Americ no Literature 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
will find it profitable and pleas+nt te solicit aub 
seriptiona, For fullde ertption address 

T. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York Cly 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
Booksellers and Importers, 


S12 Broadway (Seaditered), New York. 


Teachers 


Extensive stock of 


French, and English Books, 


Creer man, 


Books for the s udy of FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
ancient and modern. a specialty. Stock of foreign 
text-books used in the leading Colleges: TEURNER 
and TAUCHNITZ editions of Greek and Latin Clas 
gies BRAUNE'S Gothic Grammar SOCIN'S 
Arabic Grammar. STRACK'S Hebrew Grammar 
BRUGMANN S Comparative Grammar 

KIEPFRT'S Wall Mans. SPRUNER’S Historical 
Atlas, STIELER'’S Modern Atlas FLCUGEL'S ana 
THIEME-PREUSSER’S German and Engtish lic 
tionaries TAUCHNITZ Collection of British Au 

ENGELMANN-ANDERSON 


thors Pictorial) Atlas 
to Homer 

Free of- Duty Importation for Libraries on liberal! 
terms 


LONDON NEW YORK LEIPZIG 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer ot Books and Periodicals 


slid BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Large Stock of Poreiga Books, new as wella rar 
snd scarce, and sets of Periodicals 


rtation trom Envland filled in thre 
and France ia four to five 


Orders forimy 


Weeks, from Germany 


weeks Per als at lowest rates, quick delivery 
BRANCHES 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.« 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse 





RARE 
BOOKS. 


Picking-up Searce Books 
a specialty. 








AUTOGRAPHS. 








Send orders for Books 
not in Bookstores. 


PORTRAITS. 


Send stamps for Separate Lists. 

bargains in Choice Books, Autographs, 
and Portraits. ' 

AMERICAN PRESS CO., Bautiworg, Mp. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 2 ‘th Sta., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the le: ding 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnoitz’s British Authors, Teub- 


ner’s Greek aod Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 











We effer 


hand, and new books received from Parisand Leipzig: 
as 8000 as issued. 





X1V 


Or 


ance contracts. 





COMPANY $ BUILOING 
256 BROADWAY. 





Pratt Portraits. 


Sketchei in a New England Suburb. By Anna 
Fuuuier. Second edition. 16mo, $1.60. 


** Abounding in humor of a quaint and refresh- 
ing quality, crisp and palatable from its untorced 
originality, there are also hidden springs of pathos 
which contribute to the beauty of the autbor’s 
work. ’’—Rochester Herald, 

**It is just the book for an hour's leisure, but, 
more than that, it isa book to read over and over 

n, either through and through or with here a 
dip and there another, and one well worthy of a 
favorite place in the home library.’’—N. Y. Stan- 
dard. 

‘That exquisite spirit of New England humor 
and pathos which has baffled the pen of many a 
fluent writer has been happily seized and imprison- 
ed in these delightful sketches. They are some- 
thing rare, of an almost unknown quality, in the 
presentation of the quaint old women, the midile- 
aged men, and the blithe young girls which make up 
its character. . . The leaves of this pretty 
book are in no danger of being left uncut, nor the 
pages left unthumbed.’’— Boston Transcript. 





*,* Notes on New Books, Vol. II., No. UL, sent on 
application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


“GERMANIA.” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 
German Language and Litera. 
ture. 

Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 


P. O. Box 151. MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The Mail and les phany New York: ‘*Germania is 
an excellent journal and admirably adapted for the 
pu of enabling different grades of learners to 

ect themselves in the German language and its 
iterature.’’ 


LEND A HAND MONTHLY. 


PHILANTHROPIS. $2 a year 


EDWARD E. HALE, Editor. Send 20c. for single 
copy. 


‘A New School Reader. 
The Man Without a Country. 


Sent postpaid, Boards, 25 cts.; paper cover, 20 cts. 











$F STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, . . BOSTON, MASS. 





THE PUL 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company 


W. J. MADDEN, Gen. AGr. 
40 BROADWAY. New York. 


The Nation. 
ICIES OF THE 


New York 


are broad and liberal, both as to terms 
and conditions, and contain all the ad- 
vantages and options of modern Insur- 


GEORGE H. RIPLEY, 


President. 


’ 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Lantern slides to or- 
der. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 

Photographs mounted on 
plave paper for the illustration of books on art and 
travel. Correspondence invited. 


SouLE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 











FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. (Direct Importation.) 
Cc. H. DUNTON & CO., 
136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, announce a 
NEW UATALOGUE 

Of over 10,000 subjects, comprising Imported 
Views, Paiutiags,and Sculpture of the Old world, 
mounted and unmouuted. 

Braun’s Carbon Photographs. Mailed for 10 cents 
in stamps. 





MATTHEWARNOLDIN THE ‘‘NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 

“The New York NATION—a newspaper which I 

read regularly and with profit, a newspaper which 

is the best, so far as my experience goes, of all 


American newspapers, and one of the best news- 
papers anywhere.” 


THE NATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in this 
country and abroad. It is emphatically 
found in the homes of people of culture 
and refinement. No intelligent Ame- 
rican, desirous of keeping abreast of 
the best political and literary thought 
of the day, can afford to be without it. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year, post- 
paid. 
Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Critic of Arguments. 


By MR. CHAS. 8. PEIRCE. 


On September Ist The Open Court will begin the 
publication ofaser.es of article. by Mr. CHARLES 
8. +: EIRCE, to be entitied ‘lhe Critic of Argu- 
ments.” (lhe word critic here me.ns an art, like 
joqgic.) This series willbe devoteu toa critical and 
his:orica! discussion. f ‘he methois of reasoning. 
Mr. Charles 3 Peirce spne of the most disti. gu sh- 
ed schularsand n atnematicians of which America 
boasts. but especi.lly in the dep: rtmeut of Moverno 
Logic has his w rk contributed, perhaps more than 
that of any « ther living invest.gator, to the perma- 
nert:dva cement of science. The results of his 
thought are, however, f& rtne most part lockei up 
inth proceedings and reports of learned societies, 
and owfo the rst time, ip 7#e Open Court, are they 
to be presentedin aless rigidard techn cal form, 
and made acces:ibl to.:li who pl ce a value on 
rightthinki g. Every phil: sophical stndent shouid 
avail himself of the opporiunity to study this mas- 
terly series of logical papers. 


The Open Court : A Weekly Journal of 
Philosophy and Science. Yearly, $2.00; single 
copies, 5 cents. , 





The -Free Trade Struggle in 
England. 


By GENERAL M. M. TRUMBULL. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 
cents. 


“It would be well worth while forany oe who 
has been misled by the common errors about the 
influences which brought Great Britain (o reverse 
her poiicy in i842, tore dup the economic history 
o: that period. Aitlthe facts ure given by t: e radical 
Miss Martineau .n her History of Fitty Years’ Peace; 
by the Tory Sir Stafford Nort cote, in his Twenty 
Years’ Financial Policy, exp ainiug the chanzes 
which Peel brought about; by the economist Jonn 
Nobie’s tiseal Lexzis.ation in Great Brit ii; or in 
Carlyle’s Past and Present. the best summary is 
to be found in the li tle book pu li hed n Cuwicago 
in 1884, by Gen M M. Trumbul), entitled tue Ame- 
rican Les-on of the Free-Trade Struggle in tug- 
land. In this book wil be found the whole reco'd 
of ‘he condition of England frum 1838 101-46. This 
history ought to be re d by every man who desir.s 
to make vp his mii d how *o act in this coun ry at 
the pre-ent time. Tie logic of ev-nts is the same. 
We are repeating history.’"—Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON 
in Pop. Sci. Mo.(Aug., 1890), 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING Co, 
17314, LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





A Useful Book for Teachers, Containing much more 
valuable matter than its title indicates. 


THE 


Compounding of English Words: 


When and Why Joining or Separation is Preferable. 
By F. HoRACE TEALL. 12mo. 223 Pages. Price, $1.25. 


W. J. RouFE, the edge ee scholar, writes: “It 
is almost faultless as a discus ion of the subject.” 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of May 2l says: “There ults 
reached by him will be of great iaterest and value 
to teachers.’ 

It ts the ONLY book in whieh its subject is fully treated, 
and it is absolute!y confi: ed to selection of the bes/ 
forms from actual aaee , based upon analogy. 

Highly commended by the pressin all sections of 
the country. Circular with testimonials sent on ap- 
plicatio: to the publisher. 

For sale by al: Booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher. 


JOHN IRELAND, 
nasa illness 


To Every One Interested in 


Wild Flowers and Ferns. 


Send for special circulars as to the most beauti- 
ful and standard books on our American species. 





Catalogue of Works issued on Natural History 
Subjects on application. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 
18 ARCH ST., BOSTON. 
JUST READY. 


German Lessons. 
Harris, Oberlin College. 

This cook is intended to give such know'edge of 
forms as will adequately prepa ethe student to read 
ordinary German. It is expected to /ead up to the 
advanced grammir on theonehanda 4d tothe study 
ot prose compositio: onthe other. As soon as pos- 
sible the pup'lis brovght face to face with the lan- 
guage itself. 178 pages. Cloth, 60 cents. Liberal 


terms forintr ducti n. 
D. C. HEATH &CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 
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SOME BOOKS. 


Works of Honore de Balzac 


Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY 
i12mo volumes. Uniform in size and style. Half 
Russia. $1.50 each. 


Already Published: 
PERE GORIOT. 
DUCHESSE DE LANGEAIS. 
RISE AND FALL OF CESAR BIROTTEAT 
ECGENIE GRANDET. 
COUSIN PONS. 
THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 
THE TWO BROTHERS. 
FAME AND SORROW. 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
THE ALKAHEST. Cloth, library style, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 
THE MAGIC SKIN. Th’s book is endorsed -y Hon. Adlai E. Steven 
MODESTE MIGNON. son, Hon. Calvin S. Brice, and Hon. John G. Carlisle 
COUSIN BETTE. Unquestionably the paramount issue of the cam 


Tre 7 paign is the tari? 
LOUIS LAMBERT. the political parties is n 


NEW 


r = “ 
PARIFE 
THE PARAMOUNT JSSUE. 
SPEECHES AND ‘WRITINGS ON THE QUES 
TIONS INVOLVED IN THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CONTEST OF 1892. 


BOOKS. 


| By Wititam M. Sprincer, Chairman of the Commi 
tee on Ways apd Means of the House of Repre 
sentatives, Fifty-second Congress W th Por 
traits of the author and others 


ore clearly marked than any 


Charles L. Webster & Co.'s: 


REFORM: 


Upon this issue the line dividing | 


A PARTIAL LIS! 
feducational Publicatoi 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CC. 
| The Riverside Literature 

| Series. 


| 


Sixty-three numilers alr vy published, oo 

ta . aster ‘ fr t “ v4 

LONGPFtE w, BRYAN tt uES IRVIN 

Wh ’ 1 >} liaw ‘ N ere { 

a sth ra With ‘ 2 traits 

Biot icaland ii Sk es ond Note 

Aclay ted f rusein Primary, Gras ar, and His 
Schools 


| Masterpieces of Ame 
I iter: (ture. 





nplete Prose vt Poet s ne fr 
e W ‘ IRVIN t YAN t sNK » 
H LMES,  Hawrn RN? w ' T REA 
O'R I LOWER EMPRsoSN, W t 
? ONGEE ow wit ata 
Aut " 
j Ise ‘ ‘ rs *. u 
; te esa Rea t 5 act 
a Tex N At i a $ ’ 


Arithmetic Two Books, 


RASED a. METHOD 
NeTHUCTI ON ‘Sanen' 4 t t 

sons t ents: HONOW 4 See 
essons oO, GU ee \ Vors Bex 
Ss pwaj 


BUREAUCRACY. other. No statesman in the United States has given 
SERAPHITA. | the subject more earnest thought than Mr Springer, | « 
‘ANE xr _ | who has been actively engaged in the study of this | 
SONS OF THE SOIL. question since 1868. The volume is a masteriv pre 
URSULA. sentation of the facts and arguments likely to prove 
AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY. most effective iu the Presidential campaiurn 
PIERRETTE. 
‘‘Thetime should now be ripe for the introdue- Tl h of M k 

tion of English-speaking people to an author whose 1e S| ii OC } O On ( ‘Vs 

marvellous knowledge of human nature, subtile By R. L. ¢ ioe a eee 

analytic power, encyclopaedic learning, and brilliant 7 tH. Ls. GARNER. _ vo, with frontispie 


descriptive talent justify the daring comparison of 
his productive force with that of Shakespeare. ’’— Mr. @arner’s article sublist the leadit 
New York Tribune. owes aruces, Puouss : 


George Meredith's Works. 


ip 
ject, hove been widely read | and fav oral ¥ con 
Anew complete Uniform Edition of this great 


mented upon by scientific men both here and abroad 
The field he enters is absolutely a new one, and he 
novelist’s writings is now ready, 
Titles. 


has received such encouragement from sctentith 

and literary sources that he has determined to pur 

sue his researches in the heart of the Tropics, the 
native home of the great apes. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

MARRY RICHMOND. 

SANDRA BELLONI, 

VITTORIA. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. | 

RHODA FLEMING, 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. In Beaver Cove and E1se- 
THE EGOIST. 
where. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
By Marr Crim. Illustrated by EL W. Kea 


cloth, $1.00, 





Ixy . - ens ’ 
Adventures of a Fair Rebel 
A RoMANCE OF THE Civin Wak By Ma CRIM 

With a Frontispiece 

in paper, 50 cents 





by Dan Bea Svo, $i 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT, AND FARINA 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. | 
Cloth. $2.00 per volume. 
Popular American Edition, 


12 volumes, 12mo. 
12 volumes. 16mo. 
$1.50 per volume, 
‘Mr. George Meredith is the greatest English 
ae living; he is probably the greatest novelist | 


of our time. He is a man of genius, a literary 
artist, and truly a great writer.’’—The Beacon. 


‘ 7 my T 
Jane Austen's Novels fe 
From new type, with a frontispiece by Garrett for Life ol t I Alle W ine ish U at ly le 
each novel. This edition will be in eleven volumes, By Mrs. ALEXANDER al 
published as follows: bound), Svo, $1 = 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


Moonblight and Six Feet 
of Romance. 


By Daw Bran Iustrated by the aut Cc 





2 volumes. 


ferful w i 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 2 volumes. xh sympathy 
MANSFIELD PARK. 2 volumes. ace as : 
EMMA. 2 volumes. = Contete ei aan 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 1 volume. . v ‘ 
PERSUASION. 1 volume. — 


LADY SUSAN. 


With a Memoir and Letters of 
Jane Austen. 


1 volume. } 


LIBRARY EDITION. | F lower eT of the Vi Ine: 
ruby morocco, gilt top. $1.25 per ) 
volume. mantic Ballads and 
Ss spiri 1 Roma. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
A special edition on laid paper, medium Svo, rus- 
Set cloth, untrimmed, limited to 250 copies, wil! be | By Wrorzaw SHat Cc’ A Fe 
issued simultaneously’at $2.00 per volume, onsub- | Ss Wife’ : wit! Mi ss Howard), “Lit and 
scription to the complete set. | f Jos With t 


tJ seph Severn, ete 
**A girl who wrote for girls, a woman who wrote 
for women, has become praised of all men.'’— 





y 
Ro- 
16mo. Half 


Letters 


sduction 





THomas A. JANVIER, and a por of the 





Transcript. al Tastefully bound with appropriate 
} x ‘Sict lot! $1.50 
Send for descriptive circular and subscriptio : , 
blank (free). Sent epaid are pt of price 





Roberts Brothers, Pubs., 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
BOSTON. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE. ByT. Arrtacr Tuomsoy, University of Edinburgh. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 nef, 
THE REALM OF NATURE, By Hue R. MILL, Edinburgh. With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


** A real advance towards an appreciation of Nature.’’—Prof. Wau. M. Davis, Harvard. 


THE FINE ARTS. By G. Batpwin Brown, Edinburgh. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


** As a text-book for the study of the ** Fine Arcs,’ there is nothing in the literature of the subject that answers the require- 
ments as this little book.’’—Prof. J. H. Niemeyer, Yale Art School. 


LOGIC, THE ELEMENTS OF; THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, By James H. Hystop, Ph.D., 
Columbia College, New York. With Diagrams and Examples. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
** All that is of value in Jevons and much more besides.’’—Prof. H. K. GARDINER. 


THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE. By H. G. Keeng, Oxford. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


‘* As an introductory text for schools and colleges or private readers, I have seen nothing so good.’’—Prof, E. 8. Joynes. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By J. H. Mcirueap, Oxford. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


‘* Very clear, simple, and forcible.’’—Rev. Prof. G. S. FULLERTON. 
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THE COLONIAL ERA. By Prof. G. P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘*A marvel of literary success. §0 much in so small compass, yet attractive and readable.’ 
—Prof. James Monroe, Oberlin College. 


Future volumes by Prof. SLOANE of Princeton, Gen. F. A. WALKER, and Prof. J. W. BuraGEss. 
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ARISTOTLE, AND THE ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. By Tuomas Davinsoy, M.A., LL.D. 
12mo, $1.00 net. 
**T know nothing in English that covers the field so well.’’—Pres. G. STANLEY HAtu. 
‘* Work admirable. Topic one of the most profitable in the entire history of culture ’’—Hon. W. T. Harris. 


LOYOLA, AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE JESUITS. By Rev. Toomas Hvauss, S.J, 
12mo, $1.00 net. 


‘**This work places before the English-speaking public, for the first time in an English dress, the educational system of the 
famous Society.’’—Conpe’ B. PaLuen, in Educational Review. 


Future volumes: ALCUIN, by Prof. WEst, ABELARD, by Compayré; FROEBEL, by Bow ey, etc. 
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NEW CLASSIFIED DESCRIPTIVE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. Many important Additions have 
been made to this valuable Text-Book Catalogue, specially in the Departments of Science, Art, Phi- 
losophy, History, and Religion, besides a much enlarged list of Importations. 
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